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MORALE OF TEACHERS 
In Morale for a Free World 


>! F a great purpose is necessary 
for stimulating morale, the teaching 
profession has the needed challenge 
atthe present time. Never was there 
geater clamor for enlightenment 
ad improvement of living condi- 
ditions than that which is now ap- 
parent. Never was there a time of 
greater need for care and protection 
od children, so important is it for 
the preservation and advancement 
of those values for which men have 
lid down their lives. Teachers, 


whose responsibility it is to work 
dosely with children, youth, and 
adults, have the opportunity to en- 
gage in those activities which foster 
in masses of people the ideals which 


promote democratic living; the 
atch for truth, the selfless strug- 
gle for freedom against frustration 
and exploitation of individuals and 
minority groups, the establishment 
of kinship among all people, the 
pride in the dignity of man, and the 
fecognition of individual worth. 
One of the first problems to be 
met in building the morale of 
teachers for their great tasks is im- 
provement of teacher education. 
That, in turn, depends on making 
the profession of teaching so chal- 
knging and attractive that young 


people—men as well as women— 
will be eager to choose teaching as 
a lifework and be energetic in pre- 
paring for it. There is in the United 
States a marked trend toward rais- 
ing the requirements for the prep- 
aration of teachers. A thoroughgo- 
ing course of preparation tends to 
strengthen the profession, but there 
is every need for caution that the 
zest for the chosen calling be kept 
alive during the required period of 
time. The problem is that of find- 
ing intermediate goals relating to 
the larger outcome until the young 
person is mature enough to realize 
the full meaning of his professional 
choice. 

Teacher preparation, usually, and 
wisely, includes active laboratory 
experience with children. It is a 
matter of common observation that 
the morale of students increases as 
soon as they engage in student teach- 
ing. Here is the immediate chal- 
lenge, the concrete thing to be 
done, which youth demands. As 
the scope of teacher preparation 
has increased, many colleges have 
been able to provide different types 
of experiences which extend the us- 
ual areas covered by student teach- 
ing and carry the same qualities of 
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vigor and vitality. Among these are 
the activities which bring students 
into contact with family, commu- 
nity, and world problems; commu- 
nity organization, travel, participa- 
tion in progressive social movements 
such as housing developments and 
work camps. Such activities enhance 
the student’s understanding of life 
which education should help to 
increase. If the morale which is gen- 
erated by active experiences can be 
a challenge to study for greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation and 
for greater facility in solving per- 
sonal, professional, and world prob- 
lems, then we shall have developed 
in our prospective teachers the 
greatest forces possible for the ad- 
vancement of our profession. 
There are many teachers in the 
United States who have a vision of 
the importance of their profession 
to social progress and who attack 
their work with intellectual prow- 
ess and contagious enthusiasm. Cer- 
tain conditions in the lives of teach- 
ers, however, tend to blur the pur- 
pose they serve in society. For in- 
stance, the “schoolmarm”’ is, or per- 
haps we should say has been, in the 
minds of the public a caricature 
endowed with maidenly virtue and 
kindly but unsatisfied sentimentality 
toward children and the regenera- 
tive process of life. This attitude 
makes it difficult for vigorous, well- 
informed women teachers to take a 
prominent place in society and 
gives venturesome men who enter 
the profession a hard row to hoe. 
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Often there is no considered intent 
to be malicious, but these influences 
become important when they cir 
cumscribe the vigorous activities a 
a professional group and break 
down the selfrespect of individu 
teachers. The alarming thing is that 
some teachers become frustrated 
and, instead of changing public 
sentiment, tend to perpetuate it 
when they allow their frustration 
to impair their effectiveness 3 
teachers and citizens. The public 
mind can be changed by vigorow 
contributions of statesmanlike teach. 
ers to the field of education in m 
tional life. 

Teachers in public schools const 
tute the majority of the profession. 
As public employes, paid by fund 
derived from their fellow citizens 
and dealing with the lives of al 
classes and types of society, teach 
ers have a tacit if not an actual 
mixed allegiance to the great vat 
ety of purposes and philosophies 
the people whose children the 
teach. This fact tends to deny them 
the freedom of speech and enterpris 
which some other professions ¢t 
joy. They accept a teaching pos 
where certain policies and cond: 
tions exist; but, once having choses, 
their chief method of effecting 
change is that of educating the nem 
generation. And then often the 
are hampered either by tact or by 
statutory prescription from any ad 
quate approach to controversial is 
sues and practical affairs. The ofl} 
justification for restrictiot 
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lies in the fact that school attend- 
ance is compulsory. Hence it is 
often the case that a child and his 
family may not choose whether he 
will enter one class or another in 
charge of this teacher or that. But 
rather than curtail the citizenship 
right of a professional group it 
would seem that those teachers 
should be selected who have vision 
and leadership in dealing with 
problems of political, economic, 
and social democracy and whose 
search for truth and human de- 
cency, if liberated, will become a 
telling force in world construction. 
Perhaps such teachers are too rare 
to be found in every location. Then 
steps should be taken—and indeed 
they are under way—to increase 
their number. 

It appears that many teachers get 
personal stimulation, courage, and 
satisfactions outside of their profes- 
sional life. They desire pleasant liv- 
ing conditions offering wide hori- 
zons and close friendships outside 
the profession, and social life in the 
community. Yet it is of interest to 
note in the face of our demand for 
effective citizenship in the teaching 
group that in many places women 
teachers lose their jobs when they 
marry and many other restrictions 
are placed on the personal lives of 
teachers. Such restrictions are dev- 
astating influences, cutting deep 
into the personal development of 
teachers, lowering their morale. 

Many teachers testify to discour- 
aging influences within the schools 


themselves. Among the most fre- 
quently cited conflicts are those be- 
tween teachers and the administra- 
tion of the school. Teachers are de- 
pendent on the goodwill of admin- 
istrators, and they in turn on their 


‘boards of education in many places 


for salary increases and indeed for 
the very security of their jobs. Con- 
ditions of caste and status make both 
teachers and administrators timid 
about effecting a constructive pro- 
gram of mutual understanding and 
united effort. In such instances ad- 
ministrators are thought of as 
vested with authority rather than 
entrusted with leadership. Teachers 
who testify to positive influences of 
school administration on themselves 
and on their work maintain that the 
most potent factors are good pro- 
fessional leadership, cooperation, 
and understanding between princi- 
pal and faculty, sympathetic and 
intelligent schoolboards, friendly 
teaching associates, and committee 
work in the school. These relation- 
ships lead to a human understand- 
ing of each other, a belief in com- 
mon philosophy and purposes, and 
an open and frank defense of dif- 
ferences. 

That there are great inequalities 
in teacher compensation is a well- 
known fact. Salaries paid teachers 
may depend on their sex, the type 
of school they are in, its geograph- 
ical location, and the age level of 
the children taught rather than on 
the amount of responsibility as- 
sumed or the expertness of leader- 
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ship. Here it is not necessary to 
elaborate on these conditions but 
to note their effect on teacher mo- 
rale. Underpaid teachers feel a lack 
of recognition of the value of their 
work and build up antagonism 
toward legislative and taxpaying 
groups. They often feel an actual 
pinch for money. Because of the 
nature of their education, aspira- 
tion, and desire, teachers’ demands 
for books, travel, and the arts are 
beyond the income which most of 
them receive. Furthermore there is 
in the tradition of American life, 
a prestige factor in financial ade- 
quacy which has caused teachers 
to take a back seat among some 
other occupations, say, the law, 
medicine, banking, and acting. That 
money can be raised for purposes 
which people care enough about 
has been demonstrated during the 
war. Patrons of the school and 
citizens of the commonwealth 
would do well to consider the many 
morale factors involved in an ade- 
quate system of monetary compen- 
sation for teachers. 

The conditions facing teachers in 
service, discussed here, may seem 
to be a drab backdrop against 
which to develop a statesmanlike 
profession, but strong colors will 
emerge when the one who is apolo- 
getic for being “only a classroom 
teacher” and the other who beholds 
himself exalted because of the ideal- 
istic character of his work lose 
themselves in the march toward 
better human living, side by side 
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with statesmen who are engaged » 
solving the problems created by war, 

The best school systems are thos 
in which administrators, teachers, 
and patrons are working together 
on their problems. If, through edu 
cation, we are to move mankind 
one peg toward better living, ther 
must be in our profession a unity 
and cohesiveness which allow for 
individual imagination, for give 
and take, pooling and consensus d 
ideas, and further conference. Th 
spirit of morale which is demané 
ed in our time implies unified e 
fort in which compromises and even 
personal sacrifices are made becaus 
of the worth of the goal to whid 
all members of the group are com 
mitted. Within the schools there ar 
notable efforts in this direction, the 
best of which engage individul 
and group effort for the improve 
ment of the service of all. Schod 
workers must keep close relation 
ship with patrons. How else tha 
by studious observation of how and 
where children live teacher 
and administrators determine wha 
needs to be done for them? Ané 
where else do they have a better 
laboratory of life and its problems 
and processes? How else can edv 
cators unify the learning of children 
than by enlisting the efforts and ta: 
ents of those with whom they live’ 
The morale which we seek for our 
selves as teachers must be conte 
gious in the communities in which 
we work. 

Effective organization of teach 
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ers, in both large and small groups, 
js essential for united action and 
prestige in the advancement of edu- 
cation as well as for personal in- 
spiration and growth. Through or- 
ganization teachers should come to 
feel a kinship for all members of 
the same profession, and laymen 
should learn to recognize the pro- 
nouncements of this united group 
as representing the best judgment 
and authority of specialized work- 
ers in this field of service. 

There are great opportunities for 
statesmanship open to members of 
a united profession. Teachers have 
been laggard in their recognition 
of this relationship and in perfect- 
ing their knowledge of the political, 
statutory, and administrative fac- 
tors which set the conditions under 
which they work. Expertness of this 
sort contributes to the statesman- 
ship of the teacher in his own field 
of human relations and human de- 
velopment. Even if his way to serv- 
ice lies not in spectacular campaigns 
but in the support and leadership 
of projects for human betterment 
within local communities, this 
work must be done in conjunction 
with and often in opposition to ex- 
isting agencies, statutory regula- 
tions, political parties, and ward 
bosses. Working alone, teachers will 
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not get far, but they can be effective 
forces if they help people to see the 
way to help themselves. Further- 
more when one works for the ad- 
vancement of people there follows 
a unity of group support of a com- 
mon cause. It is the wise teacher 
who willl raise his own status and 
the status of the profession by get- 
ting citizens to support the schools 
because they have been convinced 
by enterprising teachers that the 
schools are doing something impor- 
tant which should enlist their sup- 
port. 

The basic necessity in raising the 
morale of teachers, as of any other 
group, is that of making clear the 
objectives worth fighting for. Was 
there ever greater challenge for 
those who are experts in human 
values and human relationships 
than in the present crisis of war 
and reconstruction? The teaching 
profession stands in the ranks of 
these experts. Education has a tre- 
mendous challenge in the great 
movement which must take place 
toward conservation and develop- 
ment of human values and the re- 
building of human life according 
to those values. Exciting, colorful, 
even spectacular, lies the road ahead. 
It is not easy but it is something 
big enough to give one’s life for. 


Reported from Morale for a Free World, 

Chapter IX, pp. 233-53, 22nd Yearbook of 

the A.A.S.A. Washington, D. C.: American 

Association of School Administrators, 1944. 
461 pp. 
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MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 
Frances Norene AHL Th 
In the Social Studies erlc 
day 
O NE of the most important mation in determining plans and} ord 
by-products of the present world policies relative to the distribution} Bu 
conflict, and more especially of the of nontheatrical pictures. Ser 
extensive use of the motion-picture Not only will adequate equip} ©! 
film in the training program of our ment and a larger number of good} % 
armed services and the production films be available for the schools,} the 
achievement of industry, will be a but there will be better methods off 0! 
tremendous increase in the use of utilizing the motion pictures in or} Séé 
the educational film in the schools der to obtain the maximum instruc | 
of tomorrow. tional values from them. Already af 2% 
More instructional sound films steadily increasing number of sur} Ch 
will be available after the war. They veys and studies, based on actual} L+ 
will be of a higher type—specifi- classroom needs and experiences in} Th 
cally prepared for and especially | the use of films, are being made. | /¥ 
At long last the educational film} aid 
is coming into its own. The great} Wis 
est medium of communication, it} Th 
knows no barrier of language nor} a 
ma 
Vie 
tha 


suited to classroom needs. More dis- 
tributing centers will be established, 
of race nor of religion. A powerful 


thereby making it easier to secure 
the films and assuring prompt and 
factor in the building of interna 
tional understanding and good will, 
the: 


it has in the words of T. Y. Lo, 
president of the China Motion Pic 


dependable delivery. This is a serv- 
ture Corporation of Chungking, 


‘ ice that is too often lacking at the 
present time, particularly in the 
case of those films that can be ob- 
< tained free or by simply paying 
| transportation charges. _ Rental 
prices, that today make many of “A wider appeal than literature, a 
the best films prohibitive for schools more emotional appeal than radio,p °¢u 
that are forced to operate on a lim- and provides the easiest and speed 4! 
iest method of instructing the hel 
masses.” shi 
If motion pictures achieve all tha "4 
they should be able to in the schools§ Pre 


of tomorrow, administrators as well 
as classroom teachers must be pre 
pared for the greatly expanded pro 
gram. In the first place, adequate 
budgets should be provided for all 


ited budget, will undoubtedly be 
necessary equipment, projection fe 
cilities, films and library maerial 


considerably reduced. 
Already the National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers is dis- 

cussing postwar plans for the distri- 

bution of more than 40,000 16mm 
projectors and equipment that will 

be released for the market by the 


armed services at the end of the 
conflict. It is working in coopera- 


tion with the Office of War Infor- 
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The last item is almost entirely ov- 
erlooked in the average school of to- 
day. But why should not magazine 
orders include such periodicals as 
Business Screen, Educational 
Screen, and The War and Films? 
Certainly the various publications 
of the Motion Picture Project of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, especially the work entitled 
Selected Educational Motion Pic- 
tures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia 
and the companion volume by 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Focus on 
Learning, should be in every school. 
The H. W. Wilson Educational 
film Catalog is an indispensable 
aid to any teacher interested in a 
wise selection of motion pictures. 
There should be a comprehensive 
and up-to-date file of professional 
magazines, such as Education for 
Victory and The Social Studies, 
that publish regular columns de- 
‘ voted to visual aids. And finally, 
\\there should be a complete stock 
of the latest and best film catalogs. 
The whole field of audio-visual 
education can best be handled by a 
trained director, a specialist in the 
field. But until such trained leader- 
ship is provided, regular classroom 
teachers, vitally interested in the 
program and willing to pioneer, 
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must assume the responsibility. 
However, in such a case, adminis- 
trators should not look on the as- 
signment as an extracurricular task 
added on to a teaching load that is 
already too heavy. It is not fair to 
ask any instructor, whose program 
allots only one hour per day to au- 
dio-visual education, to select and 
order all the films for her school, 
handle the problems of previewing, 
take care of a multiplicity of cler- 
ical tasks without any secretarial 
aid, keep the financial records and 
check the transportation—in some 
cases actually taking the motion 
pictures to the post office, the ex- 
press office, or the central library of 
the school district, as the case may 
be. No teacher should be expected 
to carry a full-time job in visual 
instruction unless her entire day is 
set aside for that particular work. 

No motion picture program can 
possibly succeed without sufficient 
financial support, good trained lead- 
ership, and adequate administrative 
recognition as an integral and vital 
part of the school curriculum. There 
must be ample time for research— 
time to keep abreast of the latest 
book and magazine material, the 
newest experimental methods and 
the most recent film releases. 


Frances Norene Ahl teaches at the Glendale, 
California, High School. Reported from The 
Social Studies, XXXV (April, 1944), 166- 


167. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


Lowry W. Harpinc 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


MONG the serious conse- 
quences of the war are the disrup- 
tion of the normal programs of 
educational institutions and the in- 
terruption of the educational plans 
and careers of millions of individ- 
uals. Members of the armed forces 
and persons employed in industry 
need aid not only in meeting their 
present problems, but also in con- 
tinuing and completing educational 
programs for postwar careers. Be- 
cause of the character of much of 
the instruction needed, as well as 
the frequent movement of individ- 
uals and the lack of facilities in 
many localities, various forms of 
extension-type instruction are nec- 
essary. Because of these and other 
considerations, instruction by cor- 
respondence has become of great 
interest to educators. 
Correspondence instruction has a 
longer history than is generally 
recognized. Probably the earliest 
certain date at which a recognized 
institution of higher learning of- 
fered correspondence instruction is 
1871; in that year the University 
of Cambridge began to offer in- 
struction “beyond the college walls.” 
The earliest American date of 
which we can be certain is 1879, 
when William Rainey Harper, then 
a professor at Yale, started teach- 
ing students at a Chautauqua sum- 
mer school by correspondence. Mr. 
Harper’s place as pioneer in this 
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movement was assured in 1890 
when, at the time of accepting the 
presidency of the University of Chi- 
cago, he included University Ex. 
tension (including correspondence 
work) in his plans for the reorgan- 
ized university. 

There was a considerable amount 
of prejudice against this type of 
work, since it was new and revoluv- 
tionary, but gradually many institu. 
tions of learning have adopted it in 
some form or to some extent. One 
of the earliest adaptations of cor 
respondence instruction to business 
and industrial use was made by 
John Humphrey, a Pennsylvania 
colliery superintendent, who in 
1906 provided a study room and 
employed a former teacher to sv- 
pervise the correspondence study 
of his employes. Since that date, 
industrial organizations have made 
increasing use of correspondence 
instruction. [he values of corres 
pondence instruction were recog: 
nized and listed in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education in 
1932. The following year, the 
United States Office of Education 
issued a bulletin on correspondenct 
instruction. In 1934 Teachers Co- 
lege, Columbia University, inav- 
gurated a course in the technique of 
correspondence instruction. Sources 
of correspondence-study service ate 
now of three types: colleges and 
universities, state departments o 
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education, and private correspond- 
ence schools. 

Possible consumers of correspond- 
ence instruction need work on all 
levels. Students unable to attend 
high school or enrolled in second- 
ary schools of limited offerings us- 
ually need college - preparatory 
courses, such as advanced mathe- 
matics and science, and vocational 
courses. High-school graduates un- 
able to attend college and college 
students withdrawn for economic 
reasons and working at full-time 
jobs need a wide variety of courses. 
Adults of all ages and occupations 
are potential consumers, chiefly for 
noncredit cultural and vocational 
courses. At present, members of the 
armed forces constitute the largest 
source of demand and have the 
greatest need. These individuals are 
of three general types: those who 
because they left high school for 
military service and because they 
plan to secure further education 
wish to start on it while in service; 
college students desiring to continue 
or complete their educational pro- 
gram; and college graduates and 
other adults who, due to economic 
and industrial developments or 
changed interests, wish to start 
postgraduate, vocational, or other 
study. All of these persons are 
worthy of help and are needed by 
society. If state colleges and univer- 
sities accept the responsibility with 
which they were charged by Jeffer- 
son, for salvaging scholars from the 
“scrap heap of humanity,” they 
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should take a leading part in cor- 
respondence instruction. 

The dangers and obstacles faced 
in developing such instruction are 
serious, although not insuperable. 
Like all new movements, corre- 
spondence study has been viewed 
with suspicion. Its exploitation by 
unethical colleges and commercial 
organizations has contributed to 
this. The practices of the latter 
should improve since private schools 
are now subject to regulations of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
College people dislike the commer- 
cialism connected with correspond- 
ence work and fear successful com- 
petition with campus courses. There 
is difficulty in evaluating work of 
correspondence students. There is 
difficulty in appraising and equal- 
izing teaching load. The construc- 
tion of courses is a difficult task. In 
many institutions, protocol and in- 
terdepartmental jealousies hinder 
the development of correspondence 
offerings. 

Controls and safeguards for three 
types of correspondence schools are 
being developed by the National 
Home Study Council (private 
schools), the Teacher’s College Ex- 
tension Association, and the Na- 
tional University Extension Associ- 
ation. There is need, however, for 
closer articulation of the efforts of 
these agencies; wider membership 
of institutions offering correspond- 
ence courses, and by those accept- 
ing credits; more definite uniform 
regulation; and a central clearing 
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house for the dissemination of ade- 
quate unbiased information. There 
is need also for state school author- 
ities and regional college associa- 
tions to establish plans for evaluat- 
ing courses and transferring cred- 
its. Correspondence study should be 
protected against abuse since it is 
more vulnerable than most forms of 
instruction. 

The costs of college instruction 
by correspondence tend to be 
higher for each student or credit 
hour than campus work, and unless 
such instruction is conducted on a 
larger scale than has been usual, 
it probably will increase the total 
cost of education. Financial prof- 
its om correspondence instruction 
are made only through student 
dropouts, which leave an unused 
balance of registration fees. Encour- 
aging withdrawals may be legiti- 
mate practice for commercial schools, 
but such practices by public 
higher educational institutions can- 
not be defended. Increased service 
to greater numbers of people should 
result in greater financial support 
from public funds and benevolences. 

Correspondence instruction has 
definite advantages, however. Fol- 
low-up studies have shown that 
educational results are highly fa- 
vorable. Correspondence students 
generally are good college risks. Al- 
though correspondence-course in- 
struction is highly selective, a large 
majority of students state that their 
correspondence work has been as 
valuable as, or more valuable than, 


residence work. In many cases 
dropouts are not educational losses, 
as correspondence students tend to 
be more concerned with gaining 
knowledge than with securing 
course credit. Hence they often 
drop out when the purpose for 
which they enrolled thas been 
achieved. 

Correspondence instruction _in- 
creases the field of service of col- 
leges and universities and elimi- 
nates inequalities in educational 
opportunity. The greater flexibility 
in course requirements and com- 
binations makes it possible to ar- 
range an individual curriculum for 
each student, whose progress can 
be adapted to his own ability and 
desire. Students can explore their 
interests and test their abilities with 
little loss of time, money, or pres- 
tige. For public institutions, corre- 
spondence instruction furnishes a 
means of functional contact with 
large numbers of the public on 
whom the institutions depend for 
support from tax funds. If these ad- 
vantages are to be fully realized, 
textbooks, instructions, and require- 
ments must be brief, direct, lucid, 
and be accompanied by practical 
suggestions on how to study. 
Teaching materials must be organ- 
ized in logical sequence, usually 
with practice before theory. 

Effective organization for corte- 
spondence instruction is essential if 
colleges are to succeed with this 
type of offering. The following 
procedures, based on the experience 
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of a number of institutions, appear 
to be most satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence courses should be adminis- 
tered by a separate department 
with its own office staff. This de- 
partment should have as its head a 
secretary or chairman, equal in 
rank to other departmental chair- 
men. His duties should include lo 
cating special opportunities and 
needs for service, arranging for 
courses to be offered, recommend- 
ing appointment of staff members, 
publicizing services of the depart- 
ment, handling correspondence rel- 
ative to services and registration, 
preserving data on courses and reg- 
istrations, reporting registrations 
and results of students’ work to the 
registrar, and administering the fi- 
nancial affairs of the correspond 
ence instruction department. 
Courses should be inaugurated, 
or withdrawn, through cooperation 
between the members of the corre- 
spondence department and the cur- 
riculum committee, executive com- 
mittee, and the dean or president of 
the college. If the widest service is 
to be rendered, courses should be 
offered without credit and for high- 
school, undergraduate, and gradu- 
ate credit. Offerings should include 
academic and vocational subjects 


for which there is need, this to be 
determined by survey rather than 
introspection. Courses and instruc- 
tional materials should be devel- 
oped by staffs of the subject areas 
and department within which the 
subject matter is usually classified, 
subject to review by the college 
committee on curriculum. 

The instructional staff members 
of the correspondence-study depart- 
ment should be furnished by other 
departments of the college and other 
colleges of the university, as deter- 
mined by the courses offered and 
the abilities and characteristics nec- 
essary for successful correspondence 
instruction and their final selection 
agreed on by such instructors and 
the chairmen of the two depart- 
ments. Professional ranks of in- 
structors should be similar to those 
of the college staff as a whole. In- 
structional loads should be carefully 
adjusted for those staff members 
constructing courses, developing 
instructional materials, or teaching 
in the correspondence department. 
Overworked instructors will sink 
to the level of disinterested, clerical 
hacks, thus damaging the program, 
for in the final analysis, the quality 
of the instruction determines the 
success of the work. 


Lowry W. Harding is a member of the 

faculty of the Ohio State University. Re- 

ported from the Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, XXIII (February 16, 1944), 29-38. 
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WHAT DO READING TESTS REALLY MEASURE? 


Freperick B. Davis 


In the English Journal 


4 
ue Vosr laymen and some edu- 
cators would, if confronted with the 
question, “What do reading tests 
really measure?” eye the questioner 
suspiciously and reply, “If they 
don’t measure reading ability, then 
why are they called reading tests?” 
If the questioner were wise, at this 
point he would probably mutter 
something about that being a long 
story and pass on to some other 
topic of conversation. For most lay- 
men and many educators are not 
aware of the complexity of the 
problem of constructing a reading 
test that is truly a valid test. 

To the laymen, reading consists 
of the ability to pronounce printed 
words or combinations of letters. 
Most educators, however, would 
not agree with this point of view. 
Instead they are widely agreed that 
reading is essentially a process of 
getting meaning from the material 
“read.” This sounds very well until 
one asks, “But what is meaning?” 
Or, more specifically, “What tech- 
niques are employed by good read- 
ers to extract meaning from the 
printed page?” Then it becomes 
dificult to find experimental data 
on the basis of which to answer. 

In 1939 the writer began an ex- 
haustive survey of the literature in 
the field with the objective of pre- 
paring a definition of reading to 
serve as an outline for the Coopera- 
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tive Reading Comprehension Tests, 
Nine groups of skills were sorted 
out and labeled. It is believed that 
these skills are sufficiently definite 
and teachable as to be useful for 
instructional purposes, especially in 
high-school and college classes in 
English and literature. At the same 
time, they include the fundamental 
abilities mentioned by Thorndike, 
Richards, and many other psychol- 
ogists and educators. 

First, the more general skills: 

1. Word knowledge. 

2. Reasoning in reading, including 

a) Ability to weave together the 
ideas in a passage and to see their rela- 
tionships. 

b) Ability to draw correct inferences 
from a writer's statements; to go beyond 
the literal interpretation to the implica 
tions of the statements. 

Next, the specific skills: 

3. Ability to determine a writer's pur 
pose, intent, or point of view. 

4. Ability to understand a writer's ¢x- 
plicit statements; to get the literal mean- 
ing of what is written. 

5. Ability to follow the organization of 
a passage and to identify antecedents and 
references in it. 

6. Ability to select the main thought 
of a passage. 

* 7. Ability to determine from the con- 
text the meaning of an unfamiliar word 
or to select the one of several known 
meanings of a word that is most appro 
priate in its particular contextual setting. 

8. Ability to identify the literary devices 
used in a passage and to determine its 
tone and mood. 
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It is at once obvious to anyone 
familiar with the reading tests now 
commonly used in high schools 
and colleges that most of these tests 
do not measure all the eight skills 
listed above. The skill that is mea- 
sured most adequately is the knowl- 
edge of word meanings. It is 
likely that skill 4 is the one that 
is measured next best. The third 
skill that is measured reasonably 
adequately is 2a. There are a few 
reading tests that contain groups of 
items designed to measure skill 6, 
but so far as the writer is aware, 
no published reading test (except 
the Cooperative Reading Compre- 
hension Tests) contains any appre- 
ciable proportion of items intended 
to measure skills 3, 5, 7, and 8. 
It is hard to defend the omission 
of these skills from reading tests 
Skill 3, for example, presumably 
includes a reader’s ability to detect 
bias and propaganda (a prime ob- 
jective of teaching in the social 
studies). One can argue that, for 
citizens of a democratic state, the 
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ability to detect a writer’s purpose, 
intent, or point of view is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Skills 5, 7, 
and 8 also measure important ele- 
ments in the reading process that 
have been found to contain unique 
elements that should be taught and 
measured separately. 

Returning to our original ques- 
tion, “What do reading tests really 
measure?” we may reply that exist- 
ing tests are almost entirely tests 
cf word knowledge and of the 
ability to comprehend the literal 
meaning of the separate statements 
in what is read. 

It is strange that after years 
of careful research in reading, there 
should be so many tests of the 
reading ability of high-school and 
college students that do not meet 
the most elementary tests of their 
fundamental validity. For teachers 
the practical implication of this 
conclusion is the necessity for ex- 
amining critically the reading tests 
that they have been using or expect 
to use in their classrooms. 


Frederick B. Davis is a staff member of the 

Cooperative Test Service, American Council 

on Education. Reported from the English 
Journal, XXXIII (April, 1944), 180-87. 


a BOUT 200 colleges and universities plan to offer 
summer courses in aviation for teachers, according to the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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ARGUMENTS FAVORING FEDERAL AID 


FOR EDUCATION 
In Federal Aid for Education—Now 


|. FEDERAL aid for education is 
an inevitable aspect of the necessary 
expansion of the functions of the 
federal government. The develop- 
ment of the departments of agricul- 
ture, commerce, labor, and interior 
is but an outstanding example of 
the expansion of the federal solici- 
tude for promoting the general wel- 
fare of the nation. There is nothing 
strange or sinister about the new 
federal programs these departments 
have developed. The economic and 
social development of the nation 
has made them inevitable. 

2. Federal aid for education is 
within the purveiw of the constitu- 
tional powers granted to the Con- 
gress and has been so declared by 
the courts. The first clause of sec- 
tion eight of the first article of the 
Constitution states that Congress 
shall have power “to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay debts and provide for 
the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States... .” 
In two recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
a majority of the court held that 
the Congress has the power “to pro- 
mote general welfare” through the 
disbursements of public moneys 
and the grants of aid to the states. 
These two cases involved the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the Social Security Act. 
In holding that such grants are 
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constitutional the court cites pre. 
vious legislation such as the Smith- 
Hughes and the Smith-Lever Acts, 
It should be noted that the court 
held that such grants cannot be 
used for the purpose of usurping 
powers which are not delegated to 
the federal government. That deci- 
sion should be a great consolation 
to persons who have been very fear- 
ful that federal aid will result in 
federal control. 

3. Federal aid for education is al- 
ready a long-established practice 
and is exemplified by the land 
grants to the states for education, 
and by federal appropriations for 
land-grant colleges and for voca- 
tional education. Among these are 
the money grants under the Mor- 
rill-Nelson Act; establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations un- 
der the Hatch Law; provision for 
agricultural extension work under 
the Smith-Lever Act and the Cap 
per-Ketchum Act; and for voca- 
tional education in agriculture, 
trades and industries, and home 
economics under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts. 

4. The federal government has 
an inescapable interest in the main- 
tenance of public education, and it 
must bear with the states the finan- 
cial burden of supporting educe 
tional facilities. This interest is 
based on the facts that (a) citizens 
of the states are nonetheless citi 
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zns of the nation and _ public 
shools are a necessary agency for 
the training of citizens for a demo- 
ctatic nation; (4) there is a high 
degree of mobility of the population 
of the United States, there being 
nearly one-fourth of the native-born 
people of the United States who do 
not live in the state of their birth, 
and consequently, poor schools in 
any state affect all the states; and 
(c) the bestowing of citizenship on 
Negroes through the Fourteenth 
Amendment creates a special obli- 
gation on the federal government 
which has never been adequately 
or fairly discharged. 

Thus, a citizen of any one of the 
states, regardless of the state of his 
birth, and regardless of his color, 
is a citizen of the nation. In a rep- 
resentative form of government 
such as ours, the nation has a vital 
interest in the quality and char- 
acter of its citizens. Surely a nation 
that demands the universal draft in 
time of war cannot escape its edu- 
cational obligations to youth in time 
of peace. 

Certainly no one would question 
that the nation has a vital interest 
in the reduction and elimination 
of crime; the improvement of health 
and the lengthening of life; the re- 
duction of poverty, unemployment, 
and relief; and the improvement of 
the general and cultural welfare of 
all inhabitants of the nation. But 
none of these objectives is attain- 
able without the benefits of public 
education. There is convincing evi- 
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dence to lead to that conclusion: 
(1) As a general rule the states 
having the lowest educational 
standards are the states with the 
highest rates of homicide and other 
crimes. (2) Low standards of edu- 
cation and high relief rates go 
hand in hand, according to federal 
studies made in the depression of 
1935. (3) States, cities, and com- 
munities with good educational 
systems enjoy better health, lower 
death rates, higher expectation of 
life than those with poor schools. 
(4) High standards of education 
and high economic efficiency and 
cultural standards go _ together. 
Those states which 25 years ago 
were spending the highest percent- 
ages of their wealth for education 
have enjoyed the highest gains in 
per-capita wealth in subsequent 
years. Again, the states ranking 
high in educational standards also 
rank high in per-capita newspaper 
circulation and book purchases. 

A national government that sets 
out to raise the economic, moral, 
ethical, and cultural standards of 
its people while at the same time 
it neglects the public schools, the 
only agency designed to educate the 
masses of the nation, is following a 
policy that can result only in defeat 
of its objectives and ideals. 

5. Federal aid for education is 
necessary to the reduction of in- 
equalities of educational opportuni- 
ties. There are the most appalling 
differences in educational opportu- 
nity both among and within the 
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states. These differences are not due 
to lack of effort on the part of the 
states, it being an established fact 
that the states having the smallest 
funds for schools are among the 
states having the most diversified 
tax systems at the highest rates. 
They are due to economic condi- 
tions largely beyond the control of 
the states and their communities; 
differences in wealth, income, and 
taxpaying ability; in the extent of 
absentee ownership of national re- 
sources and industries; and differ- 
ences in the number of educable 
children in proportion to adults, the 
poor states and communities hav- 
ing the largest proportionate num- 
ber of children. 

6. Federal aid to the states for 
education is compatible with the 
national character of the economic 
system from which public revenues 
are derived. A large part of the 
business and industry of the entire 
United States is owned and con- 
trolled by a few large corporations 
doing a national business but |lo- 
cated in a few large financial and 
industrial centers. Furthermore, the 
interstate character of business and 
the operation of holding companies 
and other corporate devices close 
the doors of some of the most lu- 
crative sources of public revenue to 
many of the states, The taxing 
power must become commensurate 
to the units of economic organiza- 
tion to be taxed. 

7. It is an accepted principle of 
American government that wealth, 
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incume, and privileges should be 
taxed wherever they are found and 
the revenue expended for public 
services wherever they are needed, 
Federal aid for education is thor 
oughly compatible with that princi- 
ple. 

8. Recognizing the control of 
education as a state function, federal 
aid should be granted without fed. 
eral control of education in such 
matters as the selection of person- 
nel, the determination of curricu- 
lum, and the methods of teaching, 
and without the dictation of policies 
long controlled by the states. Con- 
trol of education is a matter of pol- 
icy wholly subject to the will of the 
people and not an inevitable con- 
comitant of financial support. 

It certainly will be conceded that 
our federal government can exercise 
only such powers as are delegated 
to it by the United States Constitu- 
tion or clearly implied therein; that 
the Constitution does not give to 
the federal government or to the 
Congress the control or manage 
ment of public education within 
the states; and that the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that “The powers 
not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
to it by the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Certainly any legislation 
likely to be enacted by the Con 
gress would embody the clearest 
possible declaration of the author 
ity of the states to manage and con- 
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their public-school systems. 

Under our system of federal-state 
relationships it is an accepted and 
practiced principle that the na- 
tional government can and should 
cooperate with the states in promot- 
ing interests of highest importance 
to both state and nation. Such co 
operation has been carried on and 
isnow being carried on successfully. 
Those who maintain that a policy 
of cooperation between the federal 
and state governments in the finan- 
cal support of public schools must 
result in undesirable federal con- 
trol of the schools can do so only 
by imputing motives that do not 
exist to those who favor such a pol- 
icy of cooperation, and by refusing 
to give proper consideration to past 
experiences and to constitutional 
and statutory provisions prohibiting 
federal control. 

Starting with a false hypothesis, 
basing their arguments on false as- 
sumptions, and ignoring the facts 
of federal and state cooperation in 
many fields, those who have op- 
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federal 


grants to the 
states for education would lead the 
people to believe that many of the 


posed 


nation’s leading statesmen and 
thousands of the nation’s best rec- 
ognized educators who favor fed- 
eral participation in the support of 
education would either wilfully or 
ignorantly bring about conditions 
disastrous to our free public insti- 
tutions. 

It must be recognized that there 
are two types of control that can 
be exercised. The extent and man- 
ner of the exercise of them are mat- 
ters of policy that can be definitely 
settled by statute. The first control 
has to do with auditing which is 
nothing more than a means of see- 
ing that the funds are disbursed 
honestly and in good faith. For ex- 
ample, nobody wants school funds 
to be spent for highways. The other 
type of control would have to do 
with the internal and professional 
aspects of the schools. This type of 
control should and can be reserved 
entirely to the states. 


Reported from Federal Aid for Education 

—Now, pp. 32-42. Washington, D. C.: Na- 

tional Education Association of the United 
States, 1944. 60 pp. 


a TATEWIDE FM radio networks have been charted 


for Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey, Louisiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee by the U. S. Office of Education. Other states re- 
questing this service are New York, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, California, Pennsylvania, Georgia, and South 


Carolina. 
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a N a midwestern community, 
industrial and agricultural, with a 
population of about 7000, a study 
has been made recently to deter- 
mine the causes of dropping out by 
pupils and to discover the types of 
pupils who dropped out. In this 
study all possible sources of infor- 
mation were used, including the 
Mooney Problem Check List, the 
Otis Intelligence Test, and the In- 
terest Index 8.2a devised by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

The pupils who dropped out 
were asked their own reasons for 
leaving school. One would expect a 
large variety of such reasons. How- 
ever, the uniformity of the reasons 
given was surprising. With only a 
few exceptions, the pupils wanted to 
earn some money, or they believed 
that they would be better off if they 
left school because they were “not 
doing any good in school.” In some 
cases, of course, the reasons ad- 
vanced were not the real reasons. 
Trouble at home, general dissatis- 
faction with school, desire to enter 
the armed forces, and desire to earn 
good wages in a war plant as some 
of their friends were doing were 
perhaps more nearly the real rea- 
sons. Yet a check-up later showed 
that most of those who had dropped 
out were working nearby in the 
town or on farms. 

The various tests given indicated 
that there was little difference among 
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WHEN PUPILS “DROP OUT” 
C. B. 
In the School Review 


the pupils of the school as a whok 
and the pupils who dropped out in 
either intelligence or interests, 
The only significant differences 
between the pupils dropping ou 
and the enitre student body was in 
economic status and attitude towarl 
school. The data showed that rele 
tively more of the children from 
the lower socio-economic group 
were among the pupils who 
dropped out, and that more of th 
pupils leaving school expressed i 
negative attitude toward school m 
the Problem Check List. It follows 
then, that the number of pupil 
dropping out would be smaller j 
it were possible to rearrange th 
school program in such a way 4 
to give pupils an opportunity t 
earn money and to allow those pu 
pils who are not good scholars 
obtain rewards in activities 
courses where scholastic ability i 
not of paramount importance. 

To that end the high school it 
this community has inaugurated 
work-study program, modeled some 
what after the diversified occupt 
tions program of the U. S. Office 
Education, in which the jobs hel 
by the pupils in the program cove 
a wide range, from machine wot 
to stenography and the retail field 
The pupils in the program go 
school in the morning, work 4 
their chosen jobs in the afternoo 
and attend a class in occupations 0 
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one night a week. Credit is given 
toward graduation and a system of 
marking has been set up which 
makes it possible for the employer 
or the supervisor of the pupil to 
give marks which can be recorded 
by the school. A member of the fac- 
ulty has a conference with the em- 
ployer or supervisor and observes 
the pupil on the job at least once 
every two weeks. Open at first only 
to selected seniors, the program 
now includes juniors. We hope that 
freshmen and sophomores also will 
have an incentive to stay in school 


“DROP OUT” 


until they reach the point where 
they may be included. We believe 
it would be possible to eliminate 
some of the dropping-out from 
these lower classes if freshmen and 
sophomores were allowed to take 
commercial and  manual-arts 
courses. This program may ¢limi- 
nate some of the reasons for drop- 
ping out of school by allowing the 
pupils to take courses not hitherto 
available to them in school and by 
giving them the opportunity to earn 
some money, thus easing their eco- 
nomic problems. 


C. B. Smith is Assistant Principal of the 


Morris High School, 


Morris, Illinois. Re- 


ported from the School Review, LII (March, 
1944), 151-56. 


"Do Without” 


Stupents in Kansas have “Do Without” clubs that are 
reported to be very successful. To become a member, a 
student agrees to buy war stamps with savings that truly 
represent some form of selfdenial. An eligibility blank is 
filled out and a report of an item which the student “does 
without” accompanies each regular purchase of stamps. 
Posted in conspicuous places in each room are lists of items 
and their equivalent in “Do Without” articles: 


Do Without Amount 
2 ice-cream 10 cents 
cones 

2 movies 30 cents 
Swim in pool 25 cents 
4 cokes 20 cents 
Round-trip 16 cents 
carfare 


For 
Oxygen to keep pilot above 
antiaircraft fire for 
40 minutes. 

Feed carrier pigeon for one 
month. . 

Film for aerial photo. 
Weather balloon. 

Sulfa drug pills in 

soldier’s kit. 

—“Education for Victory.” 
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OAKLAND’S “DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT” 


R. W. Rosertson 


In Recreation 


Our boys and girls are going to 
the dogs!” “What can we do about 
our youth?” “Give them whole- 
some recreation!” “Open more re- 
creation centers!” “Keep the play- 
grounds open longer!” “Somebody 
do something!” Such is the wail 
that has gone up across our coun- 
try, emphasizing conditions spot- 
lighted by war. 

Oakland, California, as a new 
center of shipbuilding and as a 
port of embarkation and reception, 
is only one of the many cities whose 
public officials have been impor- 
tuned by the pleas, “Somebody do 
something.” Oakland is doing 
something. While cooperation be- 
tween its Board of Education and 
Board of Playground Directors in 
providing public recreation for all 
people with special emphasis on 
children is not new to Oakland, its 
new working agreement made in 
September, 1943, is. By this agree- 
ment the Oakland Public Schools 
agreed to assume the full responsi- 
bility for the public recreation pro- 
gram on the secondary school level 
in the seven high and 14 junior 
high schools of Oakland and San 
Leandro, an adjacent community, 
as well as to assume all the night 
recreation activities in all the school 
buildings, elementary as well as sec- 
ondary. The Oakland Recreation 
Department was to carry on the re- 
creation program on all municipal 
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playgrounds and in community 
centers, camps, clubhouses, and 
other special service centers, as well 
as to direct and pay for the leader. 
ship and supplies for all the ele. 
mentary school playgrounds. 

To draw up this agreement and 
to keep it in force, a permanent 
working committee, composed of 


the superintendent of recreation §- 


and of schools and one representa 
tive from each of the administering 
boards, was set up. The purpose of 
this committee is to plan for the 
fullest use of existing municipal 
and school facilities for recreation, 
to keep a flexible recreation pro 
gram in operation that adjusts to fi 
the current needs as they arise, to 
preserve the dual program in bal 
ance and coordination, and to seek 


methods for financing the work sof; 


that a unified and cooperative pub 
lic recreation program will be pre 
sented to the people of Oakland. 
Such a broad program of recres 
tion, utilizing all the public-owned 
facilities suitable for recreation ut 
der the jurisdiction of the city and 
the school district is made possible 
by the California Recreation Enab 
ling Act, passed by the Legislature 
in 1939, permitting school district 
to expend funds for the wider us 
of school buildings or public recte 
ational services where these sefr 


ices do not conflict with the estab§. 


lished purposes of the public 
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shools. In addition, the Charter 
of the City of Oakland permits the 
Board of Playground Directors full 
jurisdiction over all municipal rec- 
ration facilities and allows such 
working agreements for the public 
benefit as have been set forth. The 
Charter, too, permits a special ap- 
popriation from the tax funds to 
iid the Board of Education in its 
pogram. 

The new working agreement 
finds Mr. and Mrs. Citizen and 
their children very much the gain- 
es. The Oakland High School Dis- 
ict has been divided into six geo 
gaphic districts, each centering 
wound a high school with its com- 
plementary junior high schools, 
ad is developing its program on 
the district plan with the equiva- 
kat of a full-time recreation coordi- 
nator for each of the districts, also 
employed on a year-round basis. It 
is the duty of the coordinators to 
promote, plan for, develop, direct, 
ad coordinate community recrea- 
tion in their district, centering their 
school activities in the secondary 
chool, using elementary school 
buildings or supplementary facili- 
tits at night. In doing their work 
the coordinators cooperate with the 
Recreation Department, the charac- 
tr-building agencies, and _ the 
churches and their staffs, operating 
within the same geographic area. 
"}Teachers and other skilled recrea- 
‘Poonal leaders and specialists are 
employed on a part-time basis to 
take direct responsibility for groups. 
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OAKLAND’S DOING SOMETHING 


Under the school program there 
are afterschool playgrounds on 
week days and Saturdays on all 
the junior-high-school grounds in 
the city. There are playgrounds on 
Saturday, also, on the senior-high- 
school grounds, but as yet a Sunday 
playground program has not been 
undertaken. Each of the seven high 
schools and two elementary schools 
have community recreation pro- 
grams operating in the facilities of 
the schools every weekday night 
except Saturday. The gymnasiums 
are used for team and informal 
games for boys and girls, separately 
or collectively, with programs for 
physical fitness and social recrea- 
tion adding variety and interest to 
this phase of the activities. Youth 
dances, operating under youth coun- 
cils established in each of the high 
schools, are held twice a month in 
the school gymnasium or audito- 
rium. One high school has a recre- 
ational orchestra meeting for eve- 
ning practice, two others have 
bands, and one has a rifle club. As 
the daylight hours lengthen, more 
emphasis will be put on playing out 
of doors on the athletic fields until 
dark. Adults of the neighborhood, 
too, have been encouraged to make 
use of the facilities, and have or- 
ganized badminton groups and 
folk-dancing clubs. The school de- 
partment is ready to aid any new 
adult groups of 25 or more persons 
that have their own leadership and 
direction, and these groups will be 
fitted in the program of the com- 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


munity wherever facilities and sup- 
plies are available. Handcrafts have 
had to be discouraged because of 
the difficulty of starting anew, at 
this time, without supplies or equip- 
ment. 

Leadership for the teen-age pro- 
grams is selected from well quali- 
fied and understanding teachers of 
the certified staff. These are paid 
on an hourly basis at the same rate 
as prevails for similar employes of 
the Recreation Department. To 
date, ninety-odd such teachers have 
been employed, including the ten 
teachers serving as full or half-time 
coordinators. 

Activities for the teen-agers are 
the result of the expressed desires 
of the students as canvassed by 
the youth council. When facilities, 
supplies, and leadership can be se- 
cured, groups are organized to meet 
the need. The youth councils, acting 
through their officers and commit- 
tees, establish and maintain the 
standards of the participants, and 
entrance is on the basis of mem- 
bership cards issued to all members 
of the student body having the con- 
sent of parents. Conduct not up to 
standard is cause for revoking a 
membership card. 

One of the first problems of the 
gym nights was to care for the 


younger brothers and sisters who 
wanted to be included or were sent 
along with the older children. This 
required the development of some 
special activities for the younger 
level, to leave the secondary school 
boys and girls free to enjoy their 
games with children of their own 
age level and ability. 

The program for the summer 
months for the junior and senior 
high schools will emphasize out-of- 
door play and neighborhood picnics. 
Swim and skating parties will be 
arranged under adult guidance. 

The Recreation Department's 
program of municipal recreation, 
which uses the facilities of the 
community centers, swimming 
pool, lake, golf courses, camps, 
tennis courts, special ball diamonds, 
and picnic areas continues as before 
the new working agreement with 
the Board of Education. Whereas 
the junior-high-school playground 
on week days and the Saturday- 
Sunday vacation playgrounds on 
three high-school grounds have now 
been taken over by the Board of 
Education, the Recreation Depart- 
ment continues to operate all the 
elementary school playgrounds the 
year round, in many cases length 
ening the supervised play period 
on week days until dark. 


R. W. Robertson is Superintendent of Rec- 

reation in Oakland, California. Reported 

from Recreation, XXXVII (March, 1944), 
663-66. 
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sf T is seldom safe to try to eval- 
uate any single educational move- 
ment by itself. The limiting and 
determining forces are so complex 
and so interwoven that it is usually 
impossible to separate them. Never- 
theless, with due consideration of 
the limitations under which it has 
been working, an appraisal of the 
junior-high-school movement can 
be made by attempting to discover 
the extent to which its original pur- 
poses and objectives have been 
achieved. 

1. Shortening the period of prep- 
aration. — While possibly not the 
most important purpose, this was 
actually the first one to be stressed. 
At the very beginning this objective 
was wrecked on the immovable 
barrier of public opinion in the 
school. Teachers and administrators 
dike did not and do not believe 
that it is wise for children to com- 
plete high school in less than the 
“normal” time. To judge from the 
prevailing opinion, some dire disas- 
ter awaits those who go to college 
at 16 or earlier, even though prac- 
tically every scientific study made 
of the problem shows that such 
a belief is groundless. Actually, 
in some respects the 3-3 organ- 
ation makes it more difficult 
to provide for acceleration be- 
cause the two periods are so short. 
If one were in search of a school 
of organization that would be most 


APPRAISING THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Artuour J. Jones 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


effective in providing for a short- 
ening of the preparation, it might 
well be found in a well coordinated 
12-grade unit somewhat on the 
Gary plan. 

2. Reduction of elimination and 
of over-ageness——There can be no 
doubt that since the advent of the 
junior high school both of these 
have been greatly decreased. It is 
not clear, however, what influence, 
if any, the junior high school has 
had in this respect. It was partly a 
product of the movement to reduce 
elimination and over-ageness. But 
school systems that did not intro- 
duce the new type of school moved 
in the same direction. One of the 
chief reasons why elimination and 
over-ageness have almost reached 
the vanishing point is that schools 
now promote without regard to 
scholastic attainment. Over-ageness 
is reduced by the simple process of 
having no repeaters. The strict en- 
forcement of attendance laws has 
had much to do with reducing elim- 
ination. Until recently the lack of 
opportunity to enter gainful em- 
ployment until 18 or 19 has oper- 
ated to keep many boys in school 
for a longer period. Taking all fac- 
tors into consideration we may say 
that, while the junior high has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the reali- 
zation of this objective, it is not the 
chief cause. 

3. Provision for earlier instruction 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


in certain subjects. — The junior 
high school has contributed to a 
slight degree to the introduction of 
certain subjects into the eighth 
grade. The gain has not been great, 
however. The work of the seventh 
grade remains much the same as it 
has been, with a larger opportunity, 
possibly, in the practical arts. Prob- 
ably as many schools operating on 
the 8-4 plan as are on.the 6-3-3 
plan have had such offerings. 

4. Bridging the gap.— The gap 
that previously existed between the 
eighth and ninth grades is definitely 
bridged in the junior high school. 
Bringing the two grades on each 
side together has in itself operated 
to close the gap, and within the 
school itself the process of integra- 
tion and transition was accom- 
plished. However, the introduction 
of the junior high school made two 
breaks instead of one—one between 
the sixth grade and the seventh, the 
other between the ninth and tenth 
grades. There were two schools of 
three years each. There is some ba- 
sis for the opinion that a period of 
three years is in itself not as satis- 
factory as one of four in which to 
make adjustments and formulate 
plans. As long as the age of compul- 
sory attendance remained at 14 and 
15, the break at the tenth grade was 
much less serious than the one at 
the beginning of the ninth grade, 
but when this age was advanced 
to 17 or 18 this advantage largely 
disappeared. On the whole it must 
be conceded that the advent of the 
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junior high school did operate to re 
duce the break between the el 
mentary school and the high schoo 


5. Provision for an atmospher| 
and for the introduction of actis 
ities better suited to the adolescen 
—One chief reason for the new ip 
stitution was that the atmosphere, 


method, curriculum, and _ generdf! 


school life in the traditional sev 
enth and eighth grades were quit! 
unsuited to boys and girls in th 
adolescent ‘stage. This few denied, 
it was generally accepted and step 
were taken to improve condition 


The curriculum was modified andi} 


semidepartmental plan was inaug 
urated; promotion was usually by 
subject instead of grade. Mam 
types of student activities, includ 
ing clubs and student participatio 
in school government, were intw 
duced. All of these changed the ger: 
eral atmosphere of the school ani 
provided much greater freedom fo 
the pupil. It must be said, how 
ever, that the claim that the junio 
high was a school for the adolescet 
was not in all respects justified. Na 
all junior-high-school pupils wer 
adolescent, while some adolescent 
remained in the fifth and sixt 
grades. Nevertheless the change hi 
resulted in a better atmosphere ff 
all pupils regardless of whether the 
are immature, maturing, or mé 
tured. The change in m 

which reduced the emphasis # 
drill is said by some to have t 
sulted in a definite lowering of th 
standards in so-called fundamenta 
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APPRAISING THE 


Junior - high-school teachers do 
sem to be placing their emphasis 
on broader objectives that seem to 


ospherg them of more fundamental impor- 
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tance, such as character, citizenship, 
initiative, cooperation, and _ leader- 
ship. If there has been a gain in the 
accomplishment of these objectives, 
it may well be that the loss of “fun- 
damentals” is not as serious as some 
think. 

6. Provision for increasing differ- 
ences in need and interests —It can- 
not be truthfully said that differ- 
ences as a whole are greater in the 
junior high school than earlier, 
even though it has from the first 
been conscious of this need and has 
attempted to provide for it. That it 
has not fully accomplished this end 
is perhaps due more to the general 
rigidity of administrative machin- 
ery and to the demands of the sen- 
ior high school than to factors 
within the school itself. 

7. Opportunity for exploration 
and experimentation.—In_ junior 
high school short tryout courses 
were organized in English, foreign 
languages, history, mathematics, 
and industrial arts, especially shop 
work. It was soon found that in 
order to provide for the attainment 
of something “worthwhile” and 
also to test the interests and abil- 
ities of pupils most of these courses 
must be at least a half year—some 
of them a full year—in length. It 
was found extremely difficult to add 
these courses to the “regular” or 
“required” curriculum without ov- 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ercrowding. As a consequence most 
of the courses have been dropped 
and reliance for try out and explo- 
ration has been shifted to the regu- 
lar subjects. The “general” courses 
have been found to be useful. This 
objective of tryouts, explorations, 
and experimentation is, however, 
still a definite part of the junior 
high school but that it is seen more 
in the spirit of the school and the 
attitude of the teachers than form- 
erly is probably the outstanding 
and distinctive characteristic of our 
best junior high schools. While the 
facilities for guidance are by no 
means adequate, there is little doubt 
that junior-high-school teachers as 
a group are more “guidance con- 
scious” than teachers in the stand- 
ard high school and are more sensi- 
tive to the needs of individual pu- 
pils. 

The junior high school has failed 
to attain some of its objectives and 
only partially attained others. Its 
most important success has been in 
the development of a spirit and at- 
mosphere better suited to the needs 
of boys and girls and that has fos- 
tered initiative, cooperation, leader- 
ship, and citizenship. Not the least 
of its contributions has been its un- 
doubted influence on the entire 
school system by emphasizing the 
need for consideration of individual 
differences; by fostering a freer, 
more democratic atmosphere, and 
emphasizing the need for syste- 
matic and organized guidance. 


What will be the future of the 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


junior high school? Will it continue 
to develop or will it gradually dis- 
appear because it has made its con- 
tribution? Is is merely a transitional 
institution? Such questions can 
only be answered by examining cer- 
tain factors and trends, such as the 
following: (1) Most of the reforms 
for which the junior high school 
was established have already been 
accomplished, sometimes more 
successfully, in school systems that 
do not have a junior high school. 
(2) The junior high school stood 
primarily for the consideration of 
the needs of pupils as opposed to 
emphasis on subject matter and 
struck at the weakest point in the 
school system—the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. No longer does 
it appear that these grades need 
more consideration than other parts 
of the school. This attitude toward 
the child and his needs has perme- 
ated the entire system. (3) While 
the junior high school did solve 


some pressing problems, it created . 


others that were not present before. 
(4) There is a distinct tendency in 
our educational thinking to stress 


Arthur ]. Jones is Professor of Education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Reported 
from the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, XXVJII 

(March, 1944), 3-14. 4 


the need for the formulation of an 
integrated educational program for 
each child according to his needs 
from the kindergarten at least 
through the high school. Such a 
program can, perhaps, best be ac. 
complished in a school where there 
are no breaks at all, that is, a 12-grade 
system. The tendency, at least, seems 
to be for a longer unit in the sec. 
ondary school, either a six-year unit 
or two four-year units. (5) The sep 
arate junior high school is not 
adapted to the small high school 
and most of our high schools have 
an enrollment of 125 or less. 

These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that in all probability the 
junior high school, while its contri- 
bution to educational reform ha 
been great, will gradually pass from 
the picture as a separate school, jus 
as the English high school and the 
academy have passed, and as the 
four-year high school and the four 
year liberal arts college will pass— 
each making its contribution, but 
each representing a transition to 4 
more effective institution to be e 
tablished in the future. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY AND THE ARMED FORCES 


Epuram Cross 


In the Modern Language Journal 


. INCE the organization of a 
many-sided training system for 


“| members of the armed forces, news- 


papers throughout the land have 
given prominent space to stories of 
the intensive teaching and rapid 
learning of foreign languages. This 
news prominence assuredly reflects 
the real interest of our people, for 
public attention has been directed 
toward foreign tongues because of 
the very nature of this world war. 
The presence of our soldiers and 
sailors in all quarters of the globe 
and the need for taking counsel 
with speakers of Russian, Chinese, 
and numerous other languages, to 
say nothing about the compulsion 
to know more about our enemies 
through their German, Japanese, or 
other medium of expression, have 
made our people sharply aware of 
that aspect of human activity which 
linguistic scientists call “speech.” 
But popular interest has also gener- 
alized some very serious errors and 
false notions about language teach- 
ers and language study. 

There is no secret and absolutely 
no miracle about what the Army 
and Navy and certain civilian serv- 
ices are doing in the teaching of 
language. They have accepted the 
suggestions and advice and methods 
offered by experienced modern-lan- 
guage teachers and by members of 
the Linguistic Society of America. 


This society, founded exactly 19 
years ago, has been devoting its ac- 
tivities exclusively to the advance- 
ment of the scientific study of lan- 
guages. After continuously eschew- 
ing the field, it has now entered 
the realm of pedagogy for the sake 
of the war effort. The Army and 
Navy drew up a program using the 
findings of this highly specialized 
group. In the whole program there 
is scarcely anything that has not 
been long known to informed prac- 
tical linguists and disciplined teach- 
ers of language. But the services 
have injected the elements of speed 
and intensity—though a necessity, 
hardly a novel invention. They 
have not been content to wait four 
years for the development of lin- 
guistic proficiency in a given lan- 
guage. They wanted speedy results. 
So they have subjected trainees to 
the rigors of a program which 
crowds out all other subjects but the 
particular subject to be mastered 
and they have fed the students the 
material and afforded them the 
training by the use of as many as 17 
hours a week for one language 
alone. Any success which has been 
obtained or which will be attained 
rests very importantly on this lat- 
ter circumstance, leaving teacher 
and method out of consideration. - 

As if this were not enough, the 
well-nigh exclusive effort is on the 
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spoken aspect of language. Now, 
linguists have realized for a long 
time that “language” normally and 
really means the actual living 
speech, whether it be ancient Baby- 
lonian, or English, or Russian, or 
Chinese. The spoken language is 
the language and the written form 
is just a crystallization of this actu- 
ality. Since, however, much of our 
knowledge comes through the writ- 
ten or printed page, and communi- 
cation with others is today widely 
done in written form, a speaker who 
does not possess the accomplish- 
ment of reading and writing, espe- 
cially when he is operating in for- 
eign territory, is at a distinct disad- 
vantage. While the possession of the 
spoken language solely is extremely 
valuable, in a modern civilization it 
is inadequate, and any intensive 
program which omits the writing 
system of a language has a weak- 
ness. 

Linguistic competence, like medi- 
cal skill, requires a highly special- 
ized study, training, and experience. 
The native speaker may serve as an 
excellent model of speech, but he is 
not necessarily the best teacher for 
imparting knowledge of the struc- 
ture of his particular language, nor 
even for developing skill in speak- 
ing and aural reception. Indeed, 
even as a model, the more educated 
he is the more likely he is to modify 
his speech to attune it abnormally 
to the ears of his foreign students 
and also to slow down the normal 
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tempo of his speech to enable his 
students to catch every separate word 
and syllable of what he is uttering, 
On the other hand, a scientifically 
trained linguist who is not a native 
speaker of the language he is teach. 
ing is demonstrably a far superior 
language teacher to the nontechni- 
cally trained native. For the scien. 
tific linguist knows the linguistic 
structure of his own and his stu 
dents’ language, as well as the lin. 
guistic structure of the foreign 
speech. This knowledge enables 
him to indicate approaches, devise 
methods, and erect compartments 
that will give the student a syste 
matic, unfailing, rapid control of 
the body of speech facts that con- 
stitute the foreign language. 


A current mistake that has be 
come widespread with the vogue a 
the war program is the notion that 
the method employed dispenses 
with “grammar” or reduces “gram 
mar” to a subordinate role so that 
you don’t have to bother much with 
the ugly frippery. This is utterly 
absurd because “grammar” is abs 
lutely inseparable from a language 
for the simple reason that “gram 
mar” is nothing but a description 
or picture of the whole collection 
of facts about a language that st 
that language off from all others, 
even related languages. No matter 
how you learn it, you surely mus 
master the “grammar” of the lam 
guage if you are master of the lam 
guage. This is true whether you aft 
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conscious of what you are doing or 
not. Linguistic scientists recognize 
three important divisions, among 
others, in the treatment of gram- 
mar; a description of the speech 
sounds, called phonology —in_ its 
more isolated and practical form, 
phonetics; a description of the word 
forms, called morphology; lastly, an 
exposition of the phrase and sen- 
tence structure, called syntax. This 
should include word order. All of 
this necessarily is involved in any 
emergency language program and 
has not been excluded from the pro- 
gram under consideration. “Gram- 
mar” has by no means been elimi- 
nated. 

There is another false notion we 
have to correct. It is very unlikely, 
in the postwar college course, with 
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extensive claims from all fields of 
knowledge, that so many as 15 
hours a week will be allotted to the 
study of one language. The present 
Army and Navy program will just 
not fit into the peacetime college 
course. However, after the war, if 
teachers of language have the 
courage of their convictions they 
will insist that three hours a week 
devoted to a foreign language is an 
utterly ridiculous program, unjust 
and inadequate for conscientious 
teacher and honest student. Our 
language teachers will stand up for 
a program with a greater number of 
hours per week. Then, indeed, 
something of value to our American 
educational system and culture will 
have resulted from the example of 
the armed-forces program. 


Ephraim Cross is Professor of French at City 

College, New York City. Reported from the 

Modern Language Journal, XXVIII (March, 
1944), 292-95. 


Current Quotations ... 


Percy M. Dawson, Professor of Physiology, Duke Univer- 
sity: “In the Soviet physical fitness program, body-building 
exercises come first and competitive sports develop from 
this. This may be contrasted with the American idea that 
competitive sports are to be used for body building.” 


Senator Ricuarp Russet of Georgia: “One benefit we will 
derive from the enormous expenditures of this awful war 
lies in the training of large numbers of the finest craftsmen 
and mechanics in the world. Both the Army and Navy have 
accomplished wonders in this respect. Boys who 12 months 
ago were either unemployed or doing work requiring no 
skill are today repairing the most delicate instruments.” 


| 
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THE CONFERENCE OF ALLIED MINISTERS 
OF EDUCATION 


E, Turner 


In the School Executive 


Je Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education, now sitting bi- 
monthly in London, was organized 
on the initiative of the British For- 
eign Office in November of 1942. 
Originally the conference was’ com- 
posed of representatives from the 
European occupied countries — 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece—and officials from British 
agencies engaged in educational 
and cultural activities. Most of the 
nations are represented by a single 
delegate, usually the minister of 
education. In recent months other 
nations have become associated with 
the conference by appointing observ- 
ers. In November, 1943, the coun- 
tries so represented were China, 
Russia, United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Can- 
ada, and India. These countries 
have now been invited to partici- 
pate officially in the conference by 
sending delegates, but at the present 
writing only India has acted on 
the invitation. 

The executive arm of the con- 
ference, set up last October, is the 
Inter-Allied Bureau. The nations 
having observers in the conference 
also send observers to the meetings 
of the Inter-Allied Bureau. This 
bureau receives reports from the 
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commissions and subcommittees of 
the conference and prepares them, 
with recommendations, for presen- 
tation to the conference. If and 
when the conference undertakes an 
active program, the bureau expects 
to supervise it. 

Among the commissions and sub- 
committees at work are the Com- 
mission on Cultural Conventions, 
the Books and Periodicals Com- 
mission—now the most active 
agency—the Commission on Scien- 
tific and Laboratory Equipment, 
and the Films and Visual Aids 
Commission. With the aid of such 
commissions, the conference is 
slowly shaping a program of coop 
eration among the European na 
tions in the field of educational 
reconstruction. It seems clear that 
the aim of the conference is mainly 
to provide funds and material re- 
sources for educational reconstruc 
tion. The program of reconstruc 
tion for each country will be pre- 
pared by its own government, and 
the conference will allocate what 
seems to be a fair share of resources 
available to each country. Each 
country will remain independent 
in the determination of its educx 
tional program and policy. It is ¢& 
pecially important that American 
educators understand that the con 
ference, at least in its present think 
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ing, does not propose to consider 
questions of educational policy. 
This attitude also extends to. the 
problem of educational reconstruc- 
tion in the Axis countries, especially 
Germany. The conference and its 
individual members regard this 
problem as political and from the 
outset, therefore, have refused to 
undertake work in connection with 
it. 

Mr. R. A. Butler, who serves as 
chairman of the conference, not as 
president of the British Board of 
Education but as the nominee of 
the British Foreign Office, stresses 
constantly the need of the confer- 
ence to keep the work practical. It 
is concerned, therefore, mainly 
with the matter of reconstructing 
the national school systems and re- 
storing the cultural institutions of 
the several countries. But Mr. But- 
ler, as indeed do the other members 
of the conference, looks forward to 
the time when the conference can 
either become an agency for con- 
tinuous international educational co- 
operation or will plan and initiate 
such an organization. 
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- Ralph E. Turner, who has served as Special 7 
Observer to the conference from the U. S. 
Department of State, is Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. Reported from the School 
Executive, LXIII (March, 1944), 35-37. 


As presently constituted, the 
conference may be regarded as an 
effort by the British Government to 
help the European nations in the 
work which awaits them. It has set 
out to perform the laudable task of 
achieving cooperation among na- 
tions whose needs for aid to recon- 
struct their national educational 
systems will be greater than the re- 
sources available to them. Although 
the problem of international educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation 
among nations has received some 
attention in the conference, it is 
unlikely that, as presently consti- 
tuted, the conference can become a 
useful agency in this field. In fact, 
the tendency of the conference to 
regard bilateral cultural relations 
as the most significant aspect of 
postwar cultural relations among 
nations supports the view that inter- 
national educational cooperation 
will be a limited objective. If the 
conference is to become an agency 
of the United Nations, both the or- 
ganization and the program of the 
conference will have to be consider- 
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PROPHET OF THE NORTH 


Leonarp S. KENworTHY 


In New Europe 


S 

—J)ENMARK in the middle 
part of the 19th century was a de- 
feated nation in every sense of the 
word. She had lost her southern- 
most provinces to Germany and 
had lost Norway to Sweden. A 
third of her population, two-fifths 
of her territory, and most of her 
most valued resources had been the 
price of the two wars into which 
she had been drawn. Political de- 
mocracy had been arrested in its 
growth. The nation was on the 
verge of disintegration. Her people 
were discouraged and despondent. 
Her church was spiritually stag- 
nant; her school decadent. 

Yet a half century later Denmark 
was as near a utopian nation as ex- 
isted in the world. Not only were 
almost all her people literate, they 
were highly educated. Her agricul- 
ture had been altered from an econ- 
cmy based on wheat and cattle to 
one based on butter, eggs, and ba- 
con. She had become the larder for 
northern Europe. Ninety-five per- 
cent of her farmers owned their 
own farms and her people all en- 
joyed a fairly equal share in the 
wealth of the nation. An eight-hour 
day, health insurance, old-age pen- 
sions, and women’s suffrage had 
been achieved before many larger 
nations had obtained them. Her de- 
mocracy had become three-dimen- 
sional—political, economic, and so- 
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cial. Within fifty years a peaceful 
revolution almost without parallel 
in world history had taken place. 

Largely responsible for this re- 
markable transformation of an en- 
tire nation was Bishop Grundtvig, 
poet, philosopher, minister, educa- 
tor, and statesman. So profoundly 
did he affect Denmark and the 
other Scandinavian countries that 
he is called the Prophet of the 
North. Nichola Grundtvig was a 
passionate believer in education as 
the solution for existing evils. Gath- 
ering together the youth of the 
country between the ages of 18 and 
25, and giving them the right kind 
of education, could completely 
change Denmark, he said. Deeply 
religious, he was a vigorous critic 
of the church. He was an ardent 
patriot who delved into the mythol- 
ogy and history of his own and 
other lands to bring to the Danes a 
pride in their past as a foundation 
for pride in their present and fu- 
ture. He was likewise a champion 
of the common man—the farmer 
or peasant. Grundtvig was resolved 
that history and mythology, as well 
as religion, be brought to this man 
in simple language. That language, 
he felt, was the language of music 
and poetry, and he wrote volumi- 
nously with the idea of populariz- 
ing knowledge for the masses. 
Through these and other means he 
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left an indelible imprint on the 
Denmark of his day. 

The school Bishop Grundtvig 
envisaged was a school for the 
masses rather than for the classes, 
and the motivation behind the school 
was to be religious. It was to be a 
democratic institution rather than 
an aristocratic one. The absolute ne- 
cessity of education for everyone 
was his constant theme. “Obvi- 
ously,” he said, “only a few can and 
and must be professors and learned 
folks at one time, but we must ail 
be Danish citizens — enlightened 
and useful citizens.” To him the 
ages of 18 to 25 were the most im- 
portant and the most neglected edu- 
cationally. He would have children 
remain in school until they were 14 
and then send them out for the 
next four years to learn from first- 
hand experience while their minds 
and bodies were developing. Then, 
when they were riper, more mature, 
they would return for short periods 
of time to a form of adult school 
where they could search with great 
teachers for the answers to their 
questions about religion, fatherland, 
sex, and society, the burning ques- 
tions of the age level. 

Attendance at such schools should 
be encouraged by all possible 
means, but it should be voluntary, 
not compulsory. Inasmuch as the 
aim of such education was to in- 
spire rather than to inform, to 
stimulate rather than to satiate, the 
term need not be long. As they have 
developed, the Folk Schools are 
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open to men ordinarily during the 
long winter months, and for 
women during the summer while 
the men are busy. 

Nor were the schools planned by 
Bishop Grundtvig to be academic 
mills. There were to be no exami- 
nations, no grades, no diplomas. 
This was to be education for its 
own sake, rather than for rewards. 
Work, too, was to be a vital part 
of such schools. He was convinced 
that “it would be of great use and 
real pleasure if there were a well- 
managed farm connected with the 
folks high school and if this were 
surrounded by workshops of all 
kinds where every young man at 
the school could see really efficient 
management of his trade. Such an 
acquaintance with the many - sided 
practical activities would be a nec- 
essary condition for a real under- 
standing of Danish social life and 
national institutions, subjects which 
should not be taught through dull 
statistics, but by a lively and intelli- 
gent Dane who had traveled all 
over the country with his eyes open, 
so that he had come to know birds, 
animals, and human beings, and 
had gained a real insight into the 
peculiar characteristics of the Zea- 
lander, the Jutlander, and the in- 
habitants of the small islands, and 
who could help to bring the young 
from all parts of the country into 
a real and living intercourse.” To 
this Prophet of the North the best 
education was contagious, from 
heart to heart, sometimes by way of 
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words and sometimes without. 
Such education necessitated small 
schools where teacher and pupil 
could learn to know each other 
quickly and intimately and where 
students could learn to know each 
other similarly. Only in this way, 
he felt, could the respect for, and 
interest in, each other, which is the 
basis for real democracy, develop. 
In order that these schools might 
be free to teach what they wanted 
to teach, and in the way that they 
wanted to teach it, they were to be 
private institutions. As developed, 
it is true that they have been sub- 
sidized by the state, but fortunately 
state subsidies have not meant state 
supervision, except in minor details. 
As early as 1832, in the preface 
to his book Great Mythology, 
Grundtvig outlined the basic prin- 
ciples of the Folk Schools. In 1844 
he attempted to found such a school 
himself. He was a prophet, how- 
ever, and not an executive or ad- 
ministrator, and the school was un- 
successful. It was not until 1851 
that the first such school was suc- 
cessfully established by one of his 
followers, Kirsten Kold. Gradually 
they spread until there were nearly 
60 such institutions and about 6000 
pupils in the decade of the 30’s in 
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Leonard S. Kenworthy was Director of the 
Ouaker International Center in Berlin, Ger- 
many, from 1940 to 1941. He now is at the 
District Training School at Laurel, Mary- 
land. Reported from New Europe, IV (Jan- 
uary, 1944), 4-7. 


Denmark. It is estimated that a 
third of the farm population of 
that nation has attended a Folk 
High School. Certainly most of the 
cooperative society chairmen and 
most of the cooperative managers 
have gone at some time to such a 
school. One-half of the cabinet 
members during the period of the 
Social Democratic party control in 
Denmark were educated in the 
Folk High Schools. The influence 
of these institutions has been out of 
proportion even to these numbers 
because of the prominent positions 
that its former students have held. 

Denmark now is passing through 
a period of national crisis at least 
as intense as that through which 
she passed in 1807-9 and 1864. She 
has one great resource now, how- 
ever, that she did not have in those 
two periods, and that is a faith in 
herself, a faith in her future. That 
she has such faith is in large part 
due to the efforts of her greatest 
leader of the last century, Bishop 
Grundtvig. Because he dreamed so 
mightily and worked so intensively, 
Denmark of the 19th century un- 


derwent an internal peaceful revo- 


.lution. What she has done once, 


she can do again, and with greater 
ease and more far-reaching results. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHOICES 


Hearp Ki-patrick 


In Childhood Education 


O UR people and our nation now 
tace four great choices: (1) 
Whether or not to join with other 
nations in establishing and main- 
taining a world organization ade- 
quate to insure international law 
and order and safeguard all against 
any recurrence of aggressive war- 
fare. (2) Whether or not to join 
with other nations in granting rea- 
sonable economic opportunity to all 
peoples so as to avert the threat to 
world peace likely to arise in times 
of economic stress from seeming in- 
ternational discrimination. (3) 
Whether or not we of the dominate 
group in our nation will rise above 
race prejudice at home and abroad 
and learn to insist that all racial 
groups wherever found be treated 
on terms of equal rights as we 
should ourselves wish to be treated. 
(4) Whether or not to accept the 
answer “‘yes” to the three foregoing 
choices as not only socially desir- 
able but as therefore also morally 
obligatory. 

As this writer sees the confront- 
ing situation, the welfare of the 
world for generations to come 
hangs on the answers our people re- 
turn to these questions. If we refuse 
again, as we did in 1919, to join 
with the rest of the world in guar- 
anteeing a peaceful order; if fur- 
ther we and the others refuse to 


grant reasonable economic opportu- 
nity or fail to insist on equal racial 
treatment — if we so answer these 
choices, then we must expect 
World War III to break out in 
perhaps another twenty-odd years 
and still again and again until we 
and the others do see and accept 
the practical wisdom and our con- 
sequent moral obligations to take 
these necessary steps. 

It may help to consider how 
moral quality pervades the psycho- 
logical process of seeing and accept- 
ing the answer “yes” to each of 
these great social choices. Each of 
the three instances shows the fol- 
lowing moral steps: (1) a looking 
beyond the customary way of 
thinking and acting (in which the 
present impulse and one’s personal 
good has predominated) to a 
broader view and juster arrange- 
ment which better considers the 
long-run good and the good of all; 
and (2) an acceptance, in the face 
of some internal opposition, of 
this broader view and juster ar- 
rangement as henceforth to be our 
American way of behaving. It 
stands clear that both steps of moral 
advance are found in each choice: 
in the collective security choice (as 
opposed to any isolation position), 
in the fair economic opportunity 
decision (as opposed to our world 
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—hurtful high tariffs, for example), 
in the choice against racial prejudice 
and discrimination (hitherto too 
prevalent in our domestic and for- 
eign attitudes). 

What meaning have these signfi- 
cant choices for present-day teach- 
ers? How can the children now be- 
ing taught enter into these choices 
to affect the decision and outcome? 
As regards the immediate choices 
we who now teach the young can 
have little hope of thereby influenc- 
ing the decision. The decisions will 
be made by people long since out of 
school. As regards, however, what 
our people will think and do a half 
generation and more from now, the 
teachers of the present young may 
conceivably have great influence. 
For the present-day young will then 
be in control; what and how they 
now think will enter appropriately 
into what they shall later think and 
do. How then can the teachers of 
the present-day young affect prop- 
erly and helpfully the thinking and 
acting of these young people a half 
generation hence? Two lines of in- 
fluencing seem possible, one having 
more to do with mind and think- 
ing, the other having more to do 
with the moral quality of deciding 
and acting. The first line we may 
call building intelligence (as ac- 
quired through experience and 
learning); the second, related to the 
discipline of making choices, 
namely building the disposition to 
act on thinking; more specifically 
building the moral disposition to 
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search out the best that social intel- 
ligence can find to do and then to 
obey in action the best thus found 
out. 

Through the building of social 
intelligence.—The building of social 
intelligence is the precise opposite 
of indoctrination. It does not say 
in advance what the learner is to 
think. On the contrary, the aim in 
building intelligence is to free the 
individual to think for himself, but 
to think pertinently and to think 
reliably. A further aim is to have 
the learner accumulate through the 
process of facing actual situations 
critically a store of reliable facts and 
ideas with which to think. Building 
intelligence is the strict correlative 
of a consistent democracy; it aims 
to free the individual to be a true 
full person, able and disposed to act 
on thinking as the situation prop- 
erly considered shall demand. 

The wise and _ conscientious 
teacher begins from the first to 
build up effective intelligence in 
each child under his care. He 
knows that when children are 
taken seriously as persons and 
treated accordingly, they tend to 
respond in like fashion. He knows 
that what is learned at four fur- 
nishes the foundation for what 
comes next and so straight on 
through. Building intelligence is 
quite other than handing down in 
set lessons what the race now 
knows. Such a process, only too 
frequent in the past, results rather 
in words than in deeds. It tends 
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to reduce itself to the memorizing 
of lifeless material and so neither 
insures the later use of the race 
achievement nor the present increase 
of effective intelligence. The child 
must really live what he does, if 
true educative results are to follow. 
If he is to build intelligence, he 
must himself see and use distinc- 
tions, use them for purposes that 
he can and does understand and 
feel as his own. Many, many chil- 
dren have been made artificially 
stupid by being pushed beyond 
their intellectual levels. Arithmetic 
has perhaps been the chief sinner 
here, but “learning to read” seems 
a close second. If the child is in 
fact to build intelligence, he must 
himself think the terms and dis 
tinctions he works with. And when- 
ever he has made and used a dis- 
tinction for himself, on his level, 
that distinction will stay with him 
as stuff to think with in his later 
work. It is in this slow but sure 
way that each child must under 
guidance build his own effective in- 
telligence. 

Through the discipline of making 
choices.— A situation calling for 
choice is one involving a better and 
a worse. In a moral choice one is 
pulled in contradictory directions. 
On the one hand, one is impelled 
perhaps by the more usual and so 
easier way of behaving or perhaps 
by a more ego-centered or selfish 
interest; on the other hand, one is 
also moved by a fresh view which 
takes more than usual into account; 
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which maps out such a program as 
either denies the customary nar- 
rower view or subordinates one’s 
merely personal wishes to a juster 
program of action. The inner moral 
conflict resides exactly in these 
conflicting pulls, the one more im- 
mediately attractive, the other more 
broadly defensible. In the degree 
that the broader view wins out be- 
cause the person himself in his own 
heart counts it to be more defen- 
sible, in like degree has that person 
made a morally proper decision and 
‘thereby built up in himself the 
tendency to so act. What is at stake 
here, morally, is what the person is 
to accept as his way of behaving; 
for he will both do what he accepts 
and learn so to act for the future. 
We are now ready to ask what 
we as teachers can do to help those 
under us undergo helpfully this dis- 
cipline of making choices. Several 
partial answers at once follow the 
discussion above. Since the child 
learns (and so builds into charac- 
ter) what he accepts in his own 
heart as his own way of behaving, 
it follows at once that mere com- 
pulsion by us does not build char- 
acter in him. He learns to obey 
what he thinks of as the moving 
cause of his decision and act; if he 
accepts compulsion, then only as 
compulsion is present will he so act; 
the root of the matter is not in 
him; he does not act out of himself 
but out of obedience to another. 


Similarly if he does the right 
thing not because he sees it as right 
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but only in order to win a prize, 
then he is learning to act after that 
fashion only when the prize is there 
to be won. Again is the root of the 
matter not in him. Only as he sees 
why the thing should be done and 
accepts this why as his reason for 
acting, accepts it because his soul 
sees that it alone is good, only so is 
he building the really dependable 
moral character, dependable because 
he sees discriminatively, depend- 
- able because he will henceforth do 
the right thing because he himself 
sees it as right. 

The task of helping a young per- 
son to build a moral character be- 
comes then the process (1) of help- 
ing him live such a full and natural 
life as will normally develop situa- 
tions demanding moral decisions; 
(2) of helping him, largely through 
sharing the process with his fellows, 
learn to think before he acts, to con- 
sider what should be done and 
why; (3) of helping him, again 
largely through his group sharing, 
to act on the best he sees, keeping 
the why clearly in mind as he so 
acts. 

Thus is the discipline of making 
decisions largely a process of favor- 
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able social surroundings, surround- 
ings which naturally supply occa- 
sions for moral decisions, surround- 
ings which will through a process 
of sharing help the process of think- 
ing go on properly before acting, 
surroundings which again through 
sharing make more probable that 
one will act on the best one sees. 

As the children grow up into 
adolescence the social surroundings 
should consciously and actively in- 
clude more and more contacts with 
the community, more and more 
working with the community in 
social projects for the common 
good, as the community in its turn 
grows to include more of the nation 
and the world. In this way social in- 
telligence can be more adequately 
built and the social disposition be 
built to think and act on ever 
broader social considerations. Only 
in such continual growing of 
thought and conscious act can we 
hope that the young will grow ade- 
quately to face the great social 
choices of their day and time. Only 
thus can our teachers discharge 
their duty with reference to the great 
social choices that confront our peo- 
ple and our nation. 


Professor 


Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Reported from Child- 
hood Education, XX (March, 1944), 295-99. 


USTRALIA has launched a “kindergarten of the 
air,” presented daily for the children of the entire country. 
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DO WE TEACH ENOUGH AMERICAN HISTORY? 
In Progressive Education 


Yes 


M. Hunt 


a MERICAN history is now 
taught with sufficient frequency. 
Improvement in quality rather than 
increase in quantity should be the 
major concern of educators and the 
public.” So concludes the Commit- 
tee on American History in Schools 
aud Colleges appointed last spring 
by he American Historical Associ- 
ation, the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. Its report reassures the public 
and educators on the main charges 
that have appeared repeatedly in 
connection with the New York 
Times prescription of more state 
laws and college requirements. 

1. Is American history neglected 
in the school?—In the New York 
Times Magazine of May 3, 1942, 
Allan Nevins charged that “Prob- 
ably the majority of American chil- 
dren never receive the equivalent 
of a full year’s careful work in our 
national history,” a statement that 
has since been often repeated in 
various forms. On the basis of a 
careful study of state laws, require- 
ments imposed by state departments 
of education, and studies of courses 
and enrolments in selected cities, 
states, and at various periods, the 
recently published report finds that, 
throughout the country, American 
history is required at least once in 
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BENJAMIN FINE 


Zz AST April The New York 
Times conducted a history survey 
among 7000 representative college 
freshmen on 36 campuses. The re- 
sults were little short of appalling. 
These young men and women, fu- 
ture voters and statesmen of our 
country, knew almost nothing 
about our past, about the men or 
events that helped shape the destiny 
of the United States. True, many 
of the answers they made were 
“boners” of the type that every 
teacher can count on in any test 
that she can give. However, the 
situation is serious here, as the 
“boners” were typical rather than 
unusual answers. The 7000 college 
freshmen simply did not know their 
history. No other conclusion can be 
drawn from the Times survey. 
Following the publicity that cen- 
tered around this test, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation financed an en- 
tirely independent study sponsored 
by the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Re- 
cently published, this study, di- 
rected by Professor Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota, arrived at 
substantially the same conclusion 
that the Times did: “Americans do 
not know their own history as well 
as they might.” However, Dr. Wes- 
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Yes 


elementary schools, a second time 
in junior high schools, and all but 
universally for a third time in sen- 
ior high schools. Statistics for col- 
lege enrolments to indicate that 
about half of the undergraduates 
take courses called American his- 
tory before graduating; but closely 
related courses in American govern- 
ment, economics, sociology, basic 
courses in contemporary civiliza- 
tion or social science are left out of 
account in these figures—as they 
were in the Times study of college 
enrolments, reported in Tune, 1942. 

2. Is American history being 
forced out of the schools by some- 
thing radical called “social studies’? 
—Professor Nevins declared that in 
great American cities “a little 
American history is interjected into 
a course in ‘social studies,’ con- 
fusedly and halfheartedly.” The 
Committee finds that “social stud- 
ies” is simply the group name 
given to the long familiar subjects 
of history, geography, civics, gov- 
ernment, and sociology, and that 
while these other social studies have 
gained in attention, American his- 
tory has been gaining both in total 
number of enrolments and as com- 
pared with other subjects, at all 
levels of instruction. The content 
of American history has been 
changed and broadened in response 
to new interests and needs in Amer- 
ican society. The Committee en- 
dorses these changes. 
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ley and his Committee maintained 
that enough history is being taught, 
holding that the fault lies in the 
teaching. 

It is my contention, that despite 
the fact that American history is 
being offered in a majority of our 
schools, it is not taken by a large 
percentage of our high-school grad- 
uates. It is probably true that in 
the elementary grades United States 
history is commonly taught. But 
on the high-school and college lev- 
els a far different picture emerges. 
Although American history is of- 
fered in these schools, it is not re- 
quired of all students. Many stu- 
dents drop out before reaching the 
eleventh or twelfth years in which 
it is usually offered. Vocational 
students, those taking special 
courses, or not studying for the 
general college diploma, are fre- 
quently not required to take Amer- 
ican history courses. The New York 
Times survey of June, 1942, showed 
that 82 percent of ou? colleges do 
not require American history for 
admission. The inference is start- 
ling. The full extent of the Amer- 
ican history knowledge of many 
thousands of our young people may 
consist of the totally inadequate and 
immature course they received in 
elementary school. 

Are we teaching enough Améri- 
can history in our schools? From 
all the evidence on hand, we are 
not. I wish to offer three broad sug- 
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3. Do Americans know American 
history?—Not as well as they might. 
Not its specific details. But they do 
have a grasp of general develop- 
ment and an appreciation of our 
past, our traditions, and of great 
Americans. But the Committee de- 
clines to be scandalized either by 
such results as those reported for 
the ill-balanced, reactionary, and 
technically incompetent New York 
Times “Test” of a year ago, or by 
the returns from its own testing 
program. It points out, as have 
many commentators on the Times 
results, that facts that are not used 
are soon forgotten, and finds no 
promise in additional time for 
American history study or in any 
panacea, though it does maintain 
that present time allotments can be 
used to much greater advantage. 

4. Do we need more laws and re- 
quirements? — The Times adopted 
and urged Professor Nevins’ view: 
“That half of the states should have 
little or no formal requirements . . . 
is a subject for inquiry, reproach, 
and action.” The Committee on 
American History finds, however. 
that American history is taught and 
required whether or not there is a 
statutory requirement. Even in the 
two states where neither a law nor 
a regulation of the state department 
of education exists for the schools 
the Committee reports that Ameri- 
can history “is taught just as faith- 
fully as (in) any other state.” So 
far as colleges are concerned the 


ENOUGH AMERICAN HISTORY? 


No 


gestions to remedy this condition. 

1. Every high-school and college 
student should be required to take 
a full year of American history. I 
would not except the vocational stu- 
dent or the lad in the agricultural 
course, or even the girl in the 
homemaking department who is 
not working for a diploma. These 
boys and girls will be American 
voters even as the more academic 
minded students and they should 
know as much about their country. 
I do not think it is enough to offer 
American history in our schools; 
the proof of the pudding is, how 
many students actually take the 
subject. I know that opposition ex- 
ists to forcing a student, either by 
law or by school regulation, to take 
a course against his will. Yet, the 
schools require their students to 
take courses in English, algebra, 
and usually ancient history. Why 
not American? 

2. It is not enough to introduce 
history courses. These courses must 
be meaningful to be of any value. 
By all means let us follow the rec- 
ommendations made by Dr. Wesley 
and his Committee and others to 
improve the content of these pro- 
grams. If existing procedures must 
be scrapped to achieve desired re- 
sults, let us scrap them. 

3. Finally, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the teaching of American 
history. This is not intended as an 
indictment against the fine body 
of history teachers found in this 
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Yes 

Committee believes more students 
should study American history, but 
bluntly rejects added requirements 
as the way to achieve that end. 
Pointing out that much of the ex- 
isting legislation on specific require- 
ments is vague and impracticable, 
ill-considered, and too much influ- 
enced by special interests, and that 
some of it defeats its own purpose, 
the Committee concludes that leg- 
islators are not competent to build 
courses or programs, that these must 
be developed by professional educa- 
tors and scholars. 

The great danger and disservice 
in the New York Times campaign 
for more courses lie in directing at- 
tention to a false issue and away 
from the real problem: How to im- 
prove the quality of American his- 
tory teaching? To that question the 
Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges gives construc- 
tive consideration in proposals to 
which those who believe that all 
Americans should know American 
history ought now to turn. 


Teachers College, 


"Erling M. Hunt is Professor of History,” 
Columbia University. 
Benjamin Fine is Education Editor of the 
New York Times. Reported from Progres- 
sive Education, XXI (March, 1944), 124-27, 
148-49. 
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country. Rather, it is directed 
against the principals or superin- 
tendents who will assign instructors 
to history classes when they are not 
prepared, either by training or ap- 
titude, to teach this subject. A track 
coach, an assistant to the dean, a 
manual training teacher, may be 
good in his particular field, but 
that field is not necessarily history, 
even though his program lacks 
four hours a week, and the history 
course would give him a rounded 
schedule. In a talk before the New 
York Adult Education Council last 
summer Dr. Erling M. Hunt hit 
this issue squarely on the head, 
when in observing that some ad- 
ministrators thought that “anyone 
can teach history,” he related this 
story: A young teacher was assigned 
to the history department. “Did you 
ever teach history?” the history 
chairman asked. “No,” he replied. 
“Well,” the other answered cynic- 
ally, “it’s easy. You keep your book 
open and make the students keep 
theirs closed.” 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Emery M. Foster 


In Office of Education Circular No. 227 


all NQUIRIES sent out by the 
U. S. Office of Education to super- 
intendents of urban and rural school 
systems in October, 1941, 1942, and 
1943, to discover the effects the war 
is having on the public schools 
have yielded 2352 usable reports. 
These reports have been summa- 
rized in table and comment in the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Circular 
No. 227. Comments here on some 
of the facts revealed may be of use 
in making adjustments in educa- 
tional systems. 

Probably the most serious effect 
of the war on the public school has 
been the draining of approximately 
one-third of the trained teachers 
into other fields of work, leaving 
the children to be taught by anyone 
who could qualify for an emergency 
certificate. This means that a large 
number of children will receive a 
poorer quality of education. With 
the greatly decreased enrolments in 
teacher-training institutions, the nor- 
mal supply of new well trained 
teachers will be very small for a 
number of years. Therefore, the pe- 
riod of poor teaching will be pro- 
longed after the war, until the re- 
turning teachers can bring their 
training up to date and normal size 
classes are graduated from teacher- 
training institutions. The situation 
with respect to turn-over of teachers 
and the qualifications of those em- 


ployed is steadily growing worse, 
although only about 1 percent of 
the positions are actually unfilled. 
The rural school systems have had a 
much harder time than the cities. 
Increasing salaries is still the 
method used most often to meet 
the problem of teacher shortages 
and is probably the most effective 
solution to the problem. 

The downward trend in public- 
school enrolments continues with 
increasing intensity, as the effect of 
the war becomes greater. There are, 
for example, almost 1,700,000 fewer 
students 15 years of age and over 
in high school in 1943 than in 1940, 
while the total enrolment for 1943- 
44 — 23,276,000 —is approximately 
what it was 22 years ago. Summer 
sessions, although still uncommon 
in the public-school system in gen- 
eral, have considerably increased in 
enrolments so that students may get 
more education before entering the 
armed forces or war industries. 
There has been in the school a rea- 
sonably good response to the effort 
to increase enrolments in certain 
key subjects, such as physics, mathe- 
matics, and physical education. The 
High-School Victory Corps has 
been confined largely to city school 
systems, in 40 percent of which ap- 
proximately half of the students 
were enrolled in the Corps in Octo- 
ber of 1943. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Education in certain subjects, as 
noted above, has been encouraged 
because of the demand for persons 
trained in these fields. Physics has 
had the greatest gain in enrolment 
(over 11 per cent, for both boys and 
girls) with 15.2 percent fewer boys 
and 5.2 percent fewer girls available 
to take the subject. Mathematics 
also made a positive gain against a 
loss of prospective students. This 
was also true for girls in agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, and physical 
education. In pre-flight aeronautics 
(17.1 percent) and in shorthand 
(24.2 percent), the losses of enrol- 
ment of boys were greater than the 
general loss in enrolments (15.2 per- 
cent). Most of the loss in this course 
was in cities under 10,000 population 
and in rural school districts, where 
they were not adequately equipped 
to carry on the work. Under war 
conditions, the boys have found 
that shorthand is not as closely 
related to service in the armed forces 
or in industry as are other sub- 
jects which they might take. Chem- 
istry a little more than held its own 
with the boys, but gained relatively 
for the girls. Home economics 
showed the greatest loss (9.2 per- 
cent) for girls compared with the 
general loss (5.2) in enrolments of 
girls. 

An examination of the data on 
the reasons for teachers leaving 
school systems covered reports from 
1390 systems. These show that in 
the three to four months from the 
end of the school year in June, 1943, 
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until October 1, 1943, after the be- 
ginning of the 1943-44 school year, 
approximately 117,500 teachers left 
their positions and only 37,600 of 
these remained in the teaching pro- 
fession in a job in some other school 
system. Approximately 79,900 left 
the profession in this short period. 
Over 10,000 men went into the 
armed forces from teaching jobs, 
4200 into business or industry, and 
1800 into the federal government. 
Approximately a quarter of the 
men leaving went into better teach- 
ing positions. The schools lost 4800 
women teachers to the WACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, and Marines 
during the summer vacation; 6900 
to government jobs, federal, state, 
and local; 9800 to business or in- 
dustry, and 13,800 to matrimony. 
One-third of those leaving, how- 
ever, went into better teaching jobs. 


Reports from 1389 school systems, 
as of October 1, 1943, were exam- 
ined to discover methods used for 
filling teaching positions. These 
show that more than half of these 
systems had increased teachers sal- 
aries, locally, and reinstated mar- 
ried teachers as the two most im- 
portant methods of meeting teacher 
shortage problem this fall. The next 
three most used methods were: re- 
placing men with women, employ- 
ing teachers from other school sys- 
tems, and employing inexperienced 
teachers. These five most important 
methods are the same as were used 
the previous year, but 20 percent 
more systems had raised salaries lo- 
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cally, and 10 percent more had re- 
instated married teachers to meet 
shortages in 1943 than in 1942. In 
the large cities, 100,000 population 
and more, 11 of the 37 cities re- 
porting had transferred teachers 
from one field to another as a 
method of meeting shortages in 
critical fields. Employing out-of- 
state teachers was used by 10 to 25 
percent of all school systems in 
places other than the largest cities. 
Increasing the teacher load was 
used by 10 to 20 percent of all 


school systems reporting, other than 


cities of 30,000 population and 
more. In cities with a population 
less than 10,000, and in counties 
and rural independent districts, 10 
percent or more recalled retired 
teachers—almost half of the county 
districts reporting used this method. 

The county districts were the only 
ones in which the closing of schools 
was used by any appreciable percent 
of the districts (13 percent) to meet 
teacher shortages. The pupils, how- 
ever, were probably taken care of in 
other schools. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON SCHOOLS 


The most important method used 
by cities of 100,000 population and 
more was replacing men with 
women. The most _ important 
method used by all other types of 
school districts was to raise salar- 
ies locally. The second most im- 
portant method of meeting teacher 
shortages by all school systems, ex- 
cept in cities of 30,000 and more, 
was reinstating married teachers. 

The schools are indeed fortunate 
to have a reservoir of persons who 
were trained to teach, who in an 
emergency can go back into the 
classroom. These teachers are, of 
course, less well trained than the 
teachers they replace and need “re- 
fresher courses” to bring them up- 
to-date, or extensive supervisory 
service. It is also fortunate in war- 
time that this reserve supply con- 
sists mostly of women. This is the 
major reason why only 28,000 teach- 
ing positions have had to be aban- 
doned in the last two years, and 
why not more than 1 percent of 
the remaining teacher positions 
have been unfilled. 


Emery M. Foster is Chief of the Divison of 

Statistics in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Reported from Circular No. 227, Washing- 

ton, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1944. 
13 pp., mimeo. 


wail F we do not have international education we shall not 
have peace or trade or law or any internationalism at all, for 
human institutions reside in people’s minds.” — Professor 


Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard University. 
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EDUCATIONAL INBREEDING 
Harotp E. Snyper 
In Teachers College Record 


ast T has been long assumed by 
educators that the employment of a 
very high proportion of local per- 
sons has a harmful effect on an in- 
stitution, a school, or a school sys- 
tem. The author has made a study 
of this subject (1) to determine 
the status of authoritative knowl- 
edge and opinion concerning the 
various aspects of educational in- 
breeding and the local teacher prob- 
lem; (2) to throw further light on 
the policies, practices, and opinions 
of school boards and superintend- 
ents throughout the country con- 
cerning the employment of local 
teachers; (3) to discover relation- 
ships between local or nonlocal or- 
igin and certain factors commonly 
assumed to be related to teaching 
effectiveness and certain other 
characteristics of teachers; and (4) 
to discover the extent to which 
other characteristics of the school 
and the community may be related 
to inbreeding tendencies. The fol- 
lowing are among the conclusions 
resulting from the study. 

1. Educational inbreeding is one 
phase of the broader phenomenon 
of cultural inbreeding which may 
take a variety of forms, including 
the demand that public employees 
be local residents. 

2. The relatively low social status 
of the teacher in the community 
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as compared with other professional 
groups tends to inhibit the candi- 
dacy, appointment, and assimilation 
of nonlocal teachers. 

3. The tendency to restrict em- 
ployment of locally predominant 
ethnic and religious groups and to 
force on teachers a particularly rigid 
adherence to local mores inhibits 
the employment of outsiders. 

4. The assumption in much of 
the literature of educational soci- 
ology that the “typical” teacher is a 
stranger in the community may be 
incorrect. Actually in the largest 
cities and in many smaller commu- 
nities a large majority of the teach- 
ers are local persons. 

5. Authoritative educational opin- 
ion as revealed by the literature on 
the subject tends to agree that in- 
breeding constitutes a serious educa- 
tional problem, recognized in some 
communities at least as early as the 
late decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

6. The median percentage of local 
teachers in 338 cities of 14,500 to 
100,000 population in 1938 was ap- 
proximately 40 percent. The me- 
dian for cities under 30,000 was 37 
percent; for cities over 50,000, 50 
percent, suggesting a positive rela- 
tionship between high population 
and localism. 

7. More than two-thirds of the 
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EDUCATIONAL INBREEDING 


cities report school-board policies 
favoring local candidates, while 
only 8 percent favor nonlocal candi- 
dates. Policies relating to teacher 
residence are usually matters of un- 
written agreement rather than ac- 
tual school-board regulation. 

8. Despite the lower proportion 
of local teachers in such cities, a 
higher proportion of small cities 
than large ones report favoritism 
for local candidates. This suggests 
that other factors, such as available 
supply of local persons, may be at 
least as important as school-board 
policies in determining whether or 
not inbreeding develops. 

9. The greatest pressure to em- 
ploy local teachers was felt in the 
years 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1932, 
in that order; least pressure was 
felt in the years following 1936 
and preceding 1931. 

10. Very few men teachers or 
women teachers of special subjects 
such as art, music, home econom- 
ics, or business education are local 
products. The proportion of local 
persons among women high-school 
teachers is considerably lower than 
among elementary women teachers. 
Among the latter, a significantly 
higher proportion of local products 
have received less than two years of 
normal-school training. 

11. Approximately twice as high 
a proportion of nonresident women 
teachers in the cities studied are 
married. This is the reverse of the 
conclusion of an earlier study deal- 
ing with teachers in small commu- 


nities in nontenure state, and sug- 
gests that where teachers are pro- 
tected by tenure the nonlocal group 
is more likely to marry. 

12. Local teachers tend to be 
among cither the youngest or the 
oldest teachers—first employed ei- 
ther prior to the teacher shortage 
during World War I or during the 
period of great oversupply during 
the middle 1930’s. 

13. Activity in local civic organ- 
izations is approximately equal on 
the part of both residence groups. 

14. Nonresidents are superior in 
creative professional leadership in- 
sofar as such leadership is indicated 
by addresses at professional meet- 
ings, articles in professional journ- 
als, and innovations in teaching 
method and curriculum. 

15. Nonlocal teachers employed 
during the middle 1930's received 
slightly higher competence ratings 
from their superintendents. 

16. The cities studied were found 
to vary widely with respect to the 
comparative status of the two resi- 
dence groups on the factors stud- 
ied. The nonlocal group is signifi- 
cantly superior in three cities and 
slightly superior in one. In four 
cities the two groups are approxi- 
mately equal, and in one the local 
group is slightly but not signifi- 
cantly superior. 

17. Mere presence of a high pro- 
portion of local teachers does not 
necessarily imply harmful inbreed- 
ing if standards of selection and 
conditions of service are the same 
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for both groups and if the popu- 
lation from which the staff is drawn 
is sufficiently heterogeneous. 

18. Other conditions making for 
harmful inbreeding include: (a) 
political influence and nepotism in 
teacher selection; (4) inadequate 
salary and teacher welfare provis- 
ions; (c) special restrictions on 
teachers as a class, such as forbid- 


ding marriage and limiting social 
and economic independence; (d) 
rigid curriculum, arbitrary admin- 
istration, and a narrow conception 
of the role of the teacher, making 
it possible for poorly qualified per- 
sons to meet local standards and to 
stagnate professionally. These con- 
ditions also tend to discourage the 
enterprising teacher. 


Harold E. Snyder is a member of the staff 

of the Office of Civilian Defense, Washing- 

ton, D. C. Reported from Teachers College 
Record, XLV (March, 1944), 420-22. 


How fo bea Success 
A SURVEY has been made by the Salvage Division of the War Produc- 


tion Board of the most effective means for meeting the continuing waste- 
paper shortage by schools. Emery W. Balduf, Chief, School-College Unit, 
urges all systems to organize continuing waste-paper collection programs. 
The survey indicates the following as the most successful procedures: 


1. In the largest cities, it seems best to 
organize school pupils to bring waste 
paper to the schools weekly, as the num- 
ber of large apartment houses makes the 
participation of pupils in curb collections 
inadvisable. 

2. In large cities where the people still 
live chiefly in houses or smaller apart- 
ment buildings, excellent results can be 
achieved by organizing school pupils to 
participate in curb collections. 

3. In smaller towns, school children 
can be effectively organized to assist in 
curb collections or to bring salvage ma- 
terials to school or to participate in both 
types of programs. 

4. County schools, in rural and small- 
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town counties, can be organized to collect 
paper and tin cans at the schools. 

5. Other things being equal, the qual- 
ity of pupils’ salvage work depends on 
whether teachers can take the time 
properly to inform and motivate pupils. 

6. Honors to schools or schoolrooms 
that make the best per pupil collection 
are widely employed and seem to be most 
effective. 

7. Public recognition of individual pu- 
pils and schools with top collection rec- 
ords is a more effective incentive than the 
awarding of cash prizes. 

8. State-wide programs for the collec- 
tion of waste paper and tin cans at the 
schools seem feasible. 
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DENTISTS PUT TEETH INTO THE WAR EFFORT 


A. JESSEN 


In the School Executive 


Victory Corps - Physical 
Fitness Dental Program, launched 
less than a year ago, continues fo 
gather momentum. The program, 
sponsored jointly by the American 
Dental Association, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, calls for the correc- 
tion of dental defects among high- 
school seniors, so that these young 
people may make their contribu- 
tion to the war effort without the 
impediment of poor dental health 
or the delay necessary to correct 
dental defects after induction or 
employment. While the problem of 
dental care of the school population 
is broader than here stated, the 
need for attention to the dental 
health of high-school seniors is ur- 
gent. 

Several of the states have had 
dental programs for school children 
in operation for a number of years. 
In some cases principal responsibil- 
ity for the program has rested on 
the state department of education; 
more frequently the dental correc- 
tion program is a function of dental 
officials in state health departments. 
The Victory Corps-Physical Fitness 
Dental program has endeavored to 
strengthen and energize such serv- 
ices wherever they existed. In states 
where little attention has been given 
to the dental health of school chil- 
dren, the program has attempted to 
arouse interest on the part of the 


dentists, the health officials, and the 
educators. Always the emphasis has 
been on state agencies developing 
and carrying out their program; in 
no case has any sort of national 
system been contemplated. 

The approach, however, has been 
made in every state. That approach 
has been threefold: one avenue 
leading practicing dentists 
through state dental agencies, one 
to educators through the chief 
state school officer, and the third to 
the dental official in the state health 
department. It has been realized 
throughout that these three groups 
must cooperate to bring about the 
improvement desired in dental 
health. Teachers can help students 
to realize the importance of sound 
teeth to appearance and health, can 
influence them to seek dental atten- 
tion, and can facilitate the making 
of dental appointments. Dentists as 
their part can give priority to dental 
appointments for high-school stu- 
dents and can adjust the time of 
appointments as far as possible to 
the school and work schedules of 
students. In states having directors 
of dental programs in their health 
departments, the direction, coordi- 
nation, and implementation of the 
program may logically be placed in 
their hands. The cooperation of all 
is necessary for success; indifference 
on the part of any group can cause 
failure of the entire program. 
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Kansas is one of the states that 
has developed a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram, especially for those who are 
approaching the time when they 
will leave high school. In Kansas, 
the dental needs of school children 
have had attention over a period of 
years. However, when the data 
were released on rejections and on 
the large amount of corrective work 
which had to be done on the teeth 
of men called under selective serv- 
ice, a special dental prehabilitation 
program was launched for high- 
school students approaching mili- 
tary age. Dentists were aroused to 
action by activities of the state board 
of health and by a special edition 
of The Journal of the Kansas State 
Dental Association. Teachers were 
brought into support of the pro- 
gram through direct communica- 
tions from the state department and 
by articles appearing in the Kansas 
Teacher. Dental health forms, post- 
ers, instructions, films, publicity 
material, and other devices for im- 
plementing the programs were sup- 
plied by the dental official in the 
state health department. 

Indiana and Louisiana spent the 
time which remained last year pre- 
paring for an energetic campaign 
this year. Delaware has made ar- 
rangements for the examination of 
all 11th- and 12th-grade pupils in 


the state. North Carolina’s survey 
found that 85 percent of the pupils 
in the junior and senior classes had 
some defects; the follow-up work 
is now under way. In Iowa 350 
schools promoted dental examina- 
tions last spring. Several of Mis- 
sissippi’s high schools procured 100 
percent dental corrections among 
senior students. Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, and New York have stepped 
up the emphasis, in their established 
program, on the dental needs of 
those who are nearing employment 
or induction age. Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Ohio have 
virile programs under way. All told, 
40 states and the District of Colum- 
bia are making special efforts to im- 
prove the dental health of high- 
school seniors. 

Cooperation has been the key- 
note of most of the state programs. 
The moving forces in each state 
are the dentists and teachers of that 
state. Usually there is some sort of 
unifying agency such as a state 
committee or council. For purposes 
of coordination the American 
Dental Association has established 
a committee of dentists and educa 
tors with Dr. Leon Kramer of Kan- 
sas as chairman. Information re 
garding the program may be s 
cured by addressing the Association 
at 212 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Carl A. Jessen is Senior Specialist in Second- 

ary Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

Reported from the School Executive, LX/II 
(April, 1944) 47-48. 
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Personauities: Roscoe Pulliam, 
president of Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, died 
recently at 47 years of age. . 

Edward H. Kenerson, director of 
Ginn and Co., book publishers, has 
been elected president of the Amer- 
xan Textbook Publishers Institute 
for the coming year. . . . New presi- 
dent of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is M. R. 
Trabue of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. First vice-president is Mil- 
dred M. Hickman, Carroll L. Shar- 
tle is second vice-president, and 
William L. Moore is treasurer. . . . 
Charles M. Curry, editor, American 
Book Co., and former head of the 
department of English, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, died recently at 75 years of 
age. . . . Sidney Owens, state direc- 
tor of vocational education for Ne- 
braska, has been named to the di- 
vision of visual education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. G. F. Leiben- 
dorfer has been appointed to the 
Nebraska post. He was formerly 
superintendent at Sidney, Neb. . . . 
Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
elected president of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum De- 


velopment, NEA, Wilma G. 


Cheatham of the Contra Costa 
County, Calif., schools was elected 
to a vice-presidency. . . . Henry M. 
Gunn, assistant superintendent of 
the Portland, Ore., schools, has been 
named superintendent at Eugene, 
Ore... . Charles C. Erwin, super- 
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intendent of the Forest City, N. C., 
schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Davie County 
Schools, Mocksville, N. C., succeed- 
ing R. S. Proctor, now superintend- 
ent of Wayne County, N. C., 
schools. . . . Walter Hullihen, pres- 
ident of the University of Delaware, 
died recently at 68 years of age... . 
John F. Fox, superintendent of the 
East Hartford, Conn., schools, has 
been named president of Punahou 
Schoo!, Hawaii. Hillis K. Idleman 
is the new superintendent at East 
Hartford. . . . George P. Rea has 
resigned as president of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia. 
. .. Leonard J. Nuttall, Jr., super- 
intendent of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, schools, died April 19 at 56 
years of age... . Claude Eggertsen, 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of Michigan, is now 
a Lieutenant (j.g.), U. S. N. R., and 
has reported to Hollywood, Fla., for 
training. .. . F. Alden Shaw, head- 
master of the Detroit Country Day 
School, has been elected president 
of the Private Schools Association 
of the Central States. . . . O. N. 
Wing, dean, Central YMCA Col- 
lege High School, Chicago, was 
named vice-president; Colonel B. B. 
Bouton, superintendent of the 
Howe, Ind., Military School, secre- 
tary; and E. Francis Bowditch, 
headmaster, Lake Forest, IIl., Acad- 
emy, treasurer... . Fannie W. Dunn 
has retired from the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. . . . Lester A. Kirkendall 
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of the Venereal Disease Education 
Institute, Raleigh, N. C., has been 
named specialist in the promotion 
of sex-education,  social-hygiene, 
and venereal-disease-education pro- 
grams in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion... . I. Keith Tyler of Ohio 
State University has been elected 
president of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio. Vice-presidents are 
Luke Roberts of Portland, Ore., 
and Robert B. Hudson of Denver. 
Elizabeth Goudy of the U. S. Office 
of Education is secretary and 
George Jennings of the Chicago, 
Ill., public schools is treasurer. 


Hearincs are being held by the 
Education Committee of the House 
of Representatives on the subject of 
federal aid to education as embod- 
ied in H. R. 2849. 


Tue Illinois Association of School 
Boards through its Public School 
Study Commission is planning to 
publish a number of small books or 
pamphlets for the use of board 
members in the state. The material 
will cover such subjects as orienta- 
tion of the new school board mem- 
ber, finance, educational policies 
and objectives, and organization 
and operation of the schools. Alden 
B. Mills of 927 Washington Street, 
Evanston, Ill., is chairman of the 
Commission. 


Tue annual Conference on Reading 
Instruction held at Pennsylvania 
State College has been postponed 
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from April to July 19-21, 1944, ac. 
cording to Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
director of the Reading Clinic. The 
main theme of the conference this 
year will be “Developing Basic 
Reading Abilities.” 


Tue War Prisoners’ Aid of the 
YMCA, a member agency of the 
National War Fund, is making it 
possible for American prisoners of 
war, and American service men in- 
terned in neutral countries, to study 
for high-school,. vocational, and uni- 
versity credit. An Educational Ad- 
ministration Center is being set up 
in Geneva, Switzerland, by War 
Prisoners’ Aid, utilizing the coun- 
sel of the Bureau of International 
Education. The center already has 
distributed many thousands of text- 
books sent from this country, as 
well as the special courses issued by 
the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, whose materials and serv- 
ices War Prisoners’ Aid is now 
authorized to use. The center will 
keep records of the courses taken 
by American military personnel 
now in prison camps or interned in 
neutral countries, and will also dis 
tribute lesson outlines and supervise 
examinations, both at Geneva and 
in camps which have set up their 
own educational organization. 


Wuart are the social studies? How 
does social development take place? 
How can we tell whether or not 
children are developing in social 
maturity? These are some of the 
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questions answered in the bulletin, 
Social Studies for Children, just 
published by the Association for 
Childhood Education. A major por- 
tion of this bulletin is devoted to 
descriptions of experiences that de- 
velop social maturity in children. 
The bulletin contains 32 pages, costs 
35 cents per copy, and may be ob- 
tained in lots of 24 or more for 30 
cents each. It is published by the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


RetuRNING soldiers, ex-war work- 
ers, students, teachers, parents, 
counselors, and others who want 
to know about professional oppor- 
tunities in helping injured persons 
to reestablish themselves economi- 
cally, will want to read the compos- 
ite summary of available literature 
on “Vocational Rehabilitation as a 
Career” just completed by Sarah 
Allen Beard and published by Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 
Single copies are 25c cash with or- 
der. This is the fourth in a new 
series of Occupational Abstracts, 
covering occupations in which post- 
war employment prospects are good. 
The editor of the series is Profes- 
sor Robert Hoppock of New York 
University. Advance orders for the 
next ten in the series may be placed 
now at $2.50. 


As more and more military-age ci- 
vilians go into uniforms, school-age 
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children move into adult jobs. More 
than five million school youth, 14 
through 17 years of age, will be 
working this summer according to 
estimates of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 
Whether they are busy at full-time 
jobs or part-time, all will be adding 
to our already enormous national 
income. What these young workers 
do with their earnings; how much 
they spend and how much they save 
is important to them and to the na- 
tion. As soon as the summer vaca- 
tion begins, students will go to their 
jobs, away from school war savings 
projects, away from group pressures 
helpful to those for whom regular 
saving is new. During the school 
year, war savings activities have re- 
inforced lessons in thrift guidance. 
Before schools close, teachers should 
make sure that students begin sum- 
mer jobs with summer savings ob- 
jectives planned and programmed. 
Class discussion of war savings 
helps to establish guiding princi- 
ples for summer savings. Each stu- 
dent should draw up his own sched- 
ule of War Bond investments for 
the coming months. In addition, 
students should know where to pur- 
chase extra bonds and stamps dur- 
ing the summer, and whether these 
will be credited to their schools in 
the fall. 


A NEw effort to promote inter- 
American education, financed by 
grants-in-aid from the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, has been 
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launched in 22 public school dis- 
tricts and teachers colleges. Purpose 
of the undertaking is to improve the 
inter-American background of large 
numbers of teachers in training or 
in service. Three types of programs 
have been launched: 

The first will be carried out in 
10 inter-American demonstration 
centers in elementary and secondary 
school and teachers colleges. These 
centers will send teams of teachers 
experienced in inter-American edu- 
cational work to other schools in 
their areas for planning conferences 
and consultation. The teams will 
include representatives from elemen- 
tary, secondary, and teachers-college 
levels plus teachers who are special- 
ists in art, music, literature, Span- 
ish, English, history, geography, 
and other fields. 

A second type of program is be- 
ing organized in six teachers col- 
leges, each of which will set up an 
inter-American curriculum work- 
room. Each workroom will be su- 
pervised by a member of the faculty 
who will help student teachers se- 
lect and organize inter-American 
educational materials for use in 
their teaching. 

The third program will be car- 
ried on in six selected communities 
in the Southwest in which there 
are large numbers of Spanish-speak- 
ing children. Its purpose is to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in 
such schools, and to relate their ac- 
tivities more closely to school-com- 
munity needs. Centers for this pro- 
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gram are four colleges in Texas, oneljeles 
in Colorado, and one in California}yjpit 
Cooperation of state, county, andhive 

local school officials, as well as sociallpaid 
welfare, agricultural, and other re. gress 
lated community agencies, will belcom 
sought. 


Two new publications have been is. 
sued by the Educational Policies 
Commission to implement Educa}! 


mission (see the Epucation Dicest, 
September, 1943, pages 1-8, for a 
condensation of the statement). 
The first of the new publications is} Heal 


teachers and students containing 
bibliographical material, study 
helps, and suggested activities. The 
other publication is Let’s Talk 
About Education and the People's 
Peace. It is a handbook for teachers, 
speakers, discussion leaders, and 
others with suggested programs, dis 
cussion questions, and resource me 
terial. The pamphlets may be 
cured from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. NW, 
Washington 6, D. C., for ten cents 
each. 


CoLLaBoraTING with the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education inf, 
London in “forming a United Ne 
tions organization for education 
and cultural reconstruction in wat 
torn countries outside the Axis, 
the State Department has sent é 
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Ss, ONtijelegation to London from the 
fornia}United States including Represen- 
> andiive J. William Fulbright; Archi- 
-Sociallbald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
ler Teleress; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
vill bel\Commissioner of Education; and 
Grayson Kefauver and Ralph 
Turner of the State Department. 


A new pamphlet, Professional 
Nurses Are Needed, has just been 


Yicest,fcational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education and the Division of 
ment), Nurse Education, U. S. Public 
ions isjHealth Service. The new leafict 
nd th\brings nursing guidance informa- 
schodfion up to date. Present needs for 
aurses, functions of national agen- 
ces in the supply and distribution 
of nurses, functions of schools of 
aursing in meeting the need are 
among the subjects presented. Along 
with the material on guidance are 
special forms and blanks such as 
personality summary reports, per- 
nal data, and educational experi- 
ence forms. The appendices list ap- 
propriate standard tests and sugges- 
tions for their use in determining 
the fitness of candidates and the ad- 
dresses of state nursing councils for 
war service and state boards of nurse 
examiners. The leaflet may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for ten cents. 
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Tue National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis has been carrying on 
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an extensive program of research 
into the cause, means of spread, pre- 
vention, treatment, and cure of in- 
fantile paralysis since its organiza- 
tion in 1938. It is now expanding its 
activities to include education. 
Schools are particularly concerned 
because the disease finds greatest in- 
cidence among school-age children. 

The foundation has issued several 
pamphlets which may be secured 
from its headquarters at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. There is 
much that can be learned about the 
disease and its incidence although 
from the standpoint of cure all that 
can be taught today is that early 
medical care, and early treatment 
by some system as the Kenny 
method, will lessen the chances of 
severe crippling and increase the 
chances of maximum return of 
function, according Dr. Don Guda- 
kunst, medical director of the foun- 
dation. When the public is informed 
of infantile paralysis in a commu- 
nity there is apt to be a clamor for 
closing schools. This does not help, 
according to Dr. Gudakunst. 
Dates oF THE CominGc MonTus: 

June 20-23, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Chicago, Ill. 

July 3-7, National Education 
Association Legislative Assembly, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

July 4, Educational Press Associ- 
ation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

August 24-28, Sixth Annual 
Summer Conference, New England 
Association of Chemistry Teachers, 
New London, Conn. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF PERIODICALS 


Adult Ed. Bul.—Adult Education Bulle- 
tn. 

Am. Lib. Assn. Bul.—American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin. 

Am. Unity—American Unity. 

Annals Am. Aca. Pol. Soc. Sci.—An- 
nals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. 

Assn. Am. Col. Bul.—Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin. 


B. Am. Assn. Univ. Prof.—Bulletin of 
American Association of University 
Professors. 


B. Milw. T. Assn.—Bulletin of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Association. 

B. Nat. Assn. Sec. Prins.—Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

B. Ont. Sec. Sch. T. Fed.—Bulletin of 
the Ontario Secondary-School Teach- 
ers’ Federation. 

Br. Today—Britain Today. 

Bus. Ed. World—Business 
World. 


Cal. J. Sec. Ed.—California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 

Cal. Sch.—California Schools. 

Chicago Sch. J.—Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal. 

Childh. Ed.—Childhood Education. 

Clearing House—Clearing House. 

Cur. J.—Curriculum Journal. 

Ed. Forum—Educational Forum. 

Ed. Leadership—Educational Leadership. 

Ed. Rec.—Educational Record. 

Ed. Res. Bul.—Educational Research Bul- 
letin. 

Ed. Screen—Educational Screen. 

Ed. Vic.—Education for Victory. 

El. Engl. R.—Elementary English Re- 
view. 

El. Sch. J.—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl. J.—English Journal. 

Fortune—Fortune. 

Front. Democ.—Frontiers of Democracy. 


Harvard Ed. R.—Harvard Educational 
Review. 


Education 
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Q. J. 
Recr.- 
Res. | 
the 
Res. ( 
H. Points—High Points. Sch.— 
Ill. Sch. Bd. J. — Illinois School Boaril gh. . 
Journal. Sch. 
Instr.—Instructor. Sch. . 
J. Am. Assn. Col. Reg.—Journal of th Sch. . 
American Association of Collegiate Regis} Sch. 
trars. Sch. 
J. Assn. Ed. by Radio—Journal of the Sch. 
Association for Education by Radio. Ma 
J. Bus. Ed.—Journal of Business Educa} Sch. 
tion. Sec. 
J. Ed. Soc.—Journal of Educational Sod-| 50<- 
ology. Soc. 
J. Exper. Ed.—Journal of Experimental} Teac 
Education. or 
J. Health and Phys. Ed.—Journal off ynd 
Health and Physical Education. Univ 
J. Higher Ed.—Journal of Higher Edu M 
cation. Va. | 

J. N. E. A.—Journal of the National 
Education Association. Acce 
Mass. Teach.—Massachusetts Teacher. J. 
Math. Teach.—Mathematics Teacher. Acti 
Mich. Ed. J.—Michigan Education Jour- E. 
nal. 1. 
Minn. J. Ed.—Minnesota Journal of ady 
cation. P. 
Mod. Lang. J.—Modern Language Jour- Ahl 
nal. 
Nat. El. Prin.—National Elementary M 
Principal. Alb 
Nat. L. T. Assn. Bul.—National League P 
of Teachers’ Associations Bulletin. R 
Nat. Par. Teach. — National Parent} Am 
Teacher. tu 
N. C. Ed.—North Carolina Education. F 
N. E. A. Handbook—National Education " 
Association Handbook. Am 
New Eur.—New Europe. ( 
N. J. Ed. R—New Jersey Education | Ap 
Review. ] 
Occ.—Occupations. 
Phi De. Kap.—Phi Delta Kappan. c 
Pic. Post (London) Picture Post (Lon- 
don). Ar 
Prac. Home Ec.—Practical Home Eco- | 

nomics. 

Progres. Ed.—Progressive Education. Ar 
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Q. J. Speech—Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


Recr.—Recreation. 

Res. Bul. N. E. A.—Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association. 
Res. Quarterly—Research Quarterly. 


Sch.—School. 

Sch. Activ.—School Activities. 

Sch. and Soc.—School and Society. 

Sch. Arts—School Arts. 

Sch. Exec.—School Executive. 

Sch. Man.—School Management. 

Sch. R.—School Review. 

Sch. Sci. and Math.—School Science and 
Mathematics. 

Sch. Shop—School Shop. 

Sec. Ed.—Secondary Education. 

Soc. Ed.—Social Education. 

Soc. Studies—Social Studies. 


Teach. Col. Rec.—Teachers College Rec- 
ord. 

Under. Child—Understanding the Child. 

Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul.—University of 


Michigan School of Education Bulletin. 
Va. J. Ed.—Virginia Journal of Education. 


Acceleration After the War. S. L, Pressey. 
J. Am. Assn. Col. Reg. Oct., 48. 

Activity Program, The Teacher in an. 
Esther Z. Schwartz. J. Ed. Soc. Nov., 
14. 

Adult Education for Victory and Peace 
Paul H. Sheats. J. Ed. Soc. Oct., 54. 
Ahl, Frances Norene. Motion Pictures in 
the School of Tomorrow. Soc. Studies. 


May, 6. 
Alberty, Harold. Re-Examining the 
Philosophy of the High School. Ed. 


Res. Bul. Jan., 12. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (22nd Yearbook). (Morale for a 


Free World). Morale of Teachers. 
May 1. 
American Education Week 1943. Oct., 
Cover 4. 


Ansley, J. S. Education in Postwar Eng- 
land. B. Ont. Sec. Sch. T. Fed. Nov., 
37- 

Arithmetic Disabilities of Junior-College 
Students. J. Paul Mohr. J. Am. Assn. 
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Primary-Grade Words Frequently Mis- 
spelled by Higher-Grade Pupils, W. S. 
Guiler. El. Sch. J. March, 41. 

Principal, Nine Things Teachers Expect 
of the. Traver C. Sutton. Clearing 
House. Feb., 47. 

Prophet of the North. Leonard Kenworthy. 
New Eur. May, 32. 

Putting Brakes on the Hoodlums. Howard 
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B. Beckner. Clearing House. March, 58. 
Race Conflict Challenges the Schools. Her- 
bert M. Chaimas. H. Points. April, 27. 
Rate Teachers, “Other Matters” on Which 
I. Leon Mones. Clearing House. March, 

46. 

Reading of Children in “Activity” and 
“Regular” Schools. C. W. Hunnicutt. El. 
Sch. J. Oct., 42. 

Reading Tests Really Measure?, What Do. 
Frederick B. Davis. Engl. J. May, 12. 
Reading, Value of Controlled. Arthur E. 

Traxler. J. Exper. Ed. Nov., 42. 

Reeves, Floyd W. Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment Provide Financial Aid? (Yes). 
Ill. Sch. Bd. J. April, 46. 

Resignation Provisions in Teachers’ Con- 
tracts. Fred von Borgersrode. Minn. J. 
Ed. Dec., 39. 

Responsibilities of the Schools in a Post- 
war Social Order. Newton Edwards. El. 
Sch. J. Nov., 1. 

Rice, Winthrop H. Let’s Use Grammatical 
Terms. Mod. Lang. J. Nov., 57. 

Roberts, Alvin B. Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Schools of Tomorrow. Ed. Screen. 


March, 32. 
Robertson, R. W. Oakland's “Doing Some- 
thing About it.” Recr. May, 20. 


Rogers, Virgil M. Professional Ethics and 
the War. J. N. E. A. March, 43. 

Rowntree, Leonard G. Education, Health, 
and Physical Fitness. J. Health and 
Phys. Ed. Oct., 5 


Safe Ride to School, A. Norman Damon. 
Nat. Par. Teach. Jan., 40. 

Salaries — An Outline for Discussion, 
Teachers’. J. B. Edmonson. Va. J. Ed. 
Nov., 51. 

Salaries, Teacher Recruiting and. Joy El- 
mer. Morgan. J. N. E. A. Feb., 52. 

Scholar as Authority, The. Charles P. 
Arrowood. Sch. and Soc. Oct., 57. 

School Camps: A Needed Postwar De- 
velopment. A. O. Pittenger. Cur. J. 
Oct... 22. 

Schwartz, Esther Z. The Teacher in an 
Activity Program. J. Ed. Soc. Nov., 14. 

Science Talent Search, The. Harold A. 
Edgerton ¥" Steuart Henderson Britt. 
Occ. Feb., 

Seashore, Carl 7 An Educational Decalog. 
Sch. and Soc. Jan., 17. 

Selby, Paul O. Collegiate Discrimination 
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Against Shorthand and Typing. Bus. 
Ed. World. Feb., 56. 

Senate Debates S-637, The. (For and 
Against). J. N. E. A. Jan., 10. 

Sheats, Paul H. Adult Education for Vic- 
tory and Peace. J. Ed. Soc. Oct., 54. 
Sheldon, Ethel M. They Who Questioned 

Shall Be Questioned. N. J. Ed. R. Sept., 


41. 
Should We Take Over Their Schools? 
Stephen M. Corey. Sch. and Soc. Dec., 


9. 

Slow Learners, High-School Methods with. 
Res. Bul. N. E. A. Jan., 21. 

Smith, C. B. When Pupils “Drop Out.” 
Sch. R. May, 18. 

Smith, Dora V. What is Happening in 
English Teaching. Minn. J. Ed. March, 
44 


Snavely, Guy E. The Survival of the Col- 
leges. Sch. and Soc. Feb., 8, 

Snyder, Harold E. Educational Inbreeding. 
Teach. Col. Rec. May, 46. 

Soldiers’ Attitudes Toward Postwar Edu- 
cation. Ed. Vic. April, Cover 4. 

Some Advantages of Abolishing the Grad- 
ing System. Douglas E. Lawson. Sch. 
and Soc. Nov., 40. 

Spanish and Portuguese, Progress in the 
Teaching of. Henry Grattan Doyle. 
Harvard Ed. R. Dec., 27. 

Speech, The Student Teacher’s. D. W. 
Morris and Alan W. Huckleberry. Q. 
J. Speech. Feb., 40. 

Spelling, Evidence Illuminates the Teach- 
ing of. Ernest Horn. El. Engl. R. March, 
38. 

Starrak, James A. New Concepts of Ter- 
minal Education. Annals Am. Aca. Pol. 
Soc. Scis April, 4. 

Stead, H. G. What is Happening in Edu- 
cation. Pic. Post (London). Oct., 14. 
Student Councils, Activities and Projects 

of. C. C. Harvey. Sch. Activ. March, 51. 

Summer Youth Program Indicates Long- 
Range Possibilities. Eunice Hall. Va. J. 
Ed. Jan., 37. 

Survival Rates of Pupils. Ed. Vic. Nov., 55. 

Sutton, Traver C. Nine Things Teachers 
Expect of the Principal. Clearing House. 
Feb., 47. 

Swenson, Clifford. Girls are Teachers’ 
Pets. Clearing House. Sept., 12. 


Teacher Liability as Culture Lag. Herman 
P. Mantell. J. Ed. Soc. April, 24. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Teacher Shortage, The. Donald DuShane. 
Progres. Ed. March, 27. 

Teachers, Morale of. 22nd Yearbook, 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. (Morale for a Free World). May, 

Tenure Cases, Findings in Teacher. Na- 
tional Education Association Committee 
on Tenure. Court Decisions on Teacher 
Tenure. Sept., 34. 

Terminal Education, New Concepts of. 
Charles E. Friley and James A. Star- 
rak. Annals Am. Aca. Pol. Soc. Sci. 
April, 4. 

Tests, How Teachers Can Improve Their. 
Max D. Engelhart. Chicago Sch. J. Feb., 
28. 

Textbook, Unique Origin of a. Charles 
H. Judd. Sch. R. April, 32. 

Theater for Children, A. Jean Ogden. 
Recr. March, 56. 

There’s Need to Strengthen the Educa- 
tional Struccture. Paul R. Mort. Sch. 
Man. Oct., 12. 

These Books Were Never Written. Her- 
bert B. Mulford. Phi De. Kap. Feb., 49. 

They Who Questioned Shall Be Ques- 
tioned. Ethel M. Sheldon. N. J. Ed. R. 
Sept., 41. 

Thiamine on Learning, Effect of Added. 
Ruth Flinn Harrel. Teach. Col. Rec. 
Dec., 12. 

Thompson, Ella H. Introduce Them First. 
Mod. Lang. J. April, 34. 

Thompson, Harold G. Are Exams Neces- 
sary? (Yes). Progres. Ed. Jan., 42. 
Thompson, Merritt M. The Levels of 
Objectives in Education. Harvard Ed. 

R. Sept., 28. 

Three R’s?, Shall We “Speed Up” the. 
Lowry W. Harding. Progres. Ed. Dec., 
55- 

Three R’s, the Attack on the. Paul R. 
Hanna. Ed. Leadership. Jan., 48. 

Traxler, Arthur E. Are Exams Necessary? 
(No). Progres. Ed. Jan., 42. 

Value of Controlled Reading. J. Ex- 
per. Ed. Nov., 42. 

Trow, Wm. Clark. Education After the 
War. Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul. Feb., 
17. 

Turner, Ralph. The Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education. Sch. Exec. May, 


30. 
Type Slowly—Ever? Why. Margaret E. 
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Coleworthy. J. Bus. Ed. Feb., 42. 


Unions? Teachers’. Yes—Kermit Eby. No 
—William H. Kilpatrich. Progress Ed, 
Nov., II. 


Victory Corps, A Year with the. Ed. Vic, 
Sept., 53. 

Visual Aids in Cleveland Schools. M. Ry 
Klein. Ed. Screen. Nov., 45. 

Vocational Education, Michigan Plans 
Postwar. Michigan Council for Voca- 
tional Education Administration. A Pro- 
posed Plan for Postwar Public Voca- 
tional Education and Utilization of 
Available War-Production Worker 
Training Facilities and Equipment. Jan.j 
28. 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Education and, 
Hamden L. Forkner. Bus. Ed. World, 
Dec., 24. 

Vocational Students to Write and Speak, 
Teaching. Simon Certner. Engl. J. Febj 
13. 

Vocational Training for Exservicemen) 
Ben Brodinsky. Sch. Shop. March, 55. 
von Borgersrode, Fred. Resignation Pro- 
visions in Teachers’ Contracts. Minn. JJ 
Ed. Dec., 39. 


War, Education After the. Henry Harapg 
Sec. Ed. Dec., 52. 

War, Education After the. Wm. Clark 
Trow. Univ. Mich. Sch, Ed. Bul. Feb4 
17. 

Warner, Gertrude C. The Parable of thé 
Grade Teacher. B. Milw. T. Assn. Decg 
Cover 4. 


’ War on Public Schools, Effects of. Emery 


M. Foster. Circular No. 227, U. S& 
Office of Education. May, 43. 

War, Professional Ethics and the. Virgil 
M. Rogers. J. N. E. A. March, 43. 

War, The Nation’s Schools After a Yeaf 
of. Res. Bul. N. E. A. Sept., 17. 

Wartime Leaves of Absence. National 
Education Association Committee off 
Tenure. April, 12. 

War Workers, Schools Train 4,000,000§ 
Layton S. Hawkins. Sch. Shop. Sept., 54 

Wetmore, Frances K. Educational Re 
habilitation Classes for 4F’s. Adult Edj 
Bul. April, 57. 

What the Well-Dressed School Will Wea 
William Dow Boutwell. Nat. Par. Teach 
Feb., 32. 
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What We're Up Against. Howard A. 
Dawson. Ed. Leadership. Nov., 32. 
When Pupils “Drop Out.” C. B. 

Sch. R. May, 18. 
Wilbur, Ernest A. For 
Sports or Apparatus 
Quarterly. Dec., 50. 
Wilson, Charles C. Wartime Health Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools. Nat. El. 


Smith. 


Fitness—The 
Method? Res. 


NEW 
Sidney L. Jackson. America’s 
Struggle for Free Schools. A de- 
scription of social tension and edu- 
caion in New England and New 
York, 1827-42. Washington: Amer- 
1can Council on Public Affairs. 277 
pp. Cloth $3.50. Paper $3.00. 


Walter Crosby Eells. Up-Grading 
and Out-Grading in Business Edu- 
cation. Deals with current topics of 
general interest in business educa- 
tion. Delta Pi Epsilon lecture. New 
York: South-Western Publishing 
Co. 39 pp. 50c. 


Rachel Get To- 


gether Americans. An approach to 


Davis-Dubois. 


racial and cultural conflicts through 
the neighborhood-home _ festival. 
A program and project handbook 
New York: 


Harper and Brothers. 182 pp. $1.75. 


for group leaders. 


Cornelia T. Williams. These We 


Teach. An analysis of students’ 


problems and counseling techniques. 
The 
Minnesota Press. 188 pp. $2.00. 


Minneapclis: University of 


Ivol Spafford. Building a Curric- 
ulum. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press. 353 pp. $3.00. 


Ruth E. Eckert. Outcomes of 
General Education. An appraisal of 


Prin. April, 9. 
Wirth, Louis. Needs for Social Planning. 
Am. Lib. Assn. Bul. April, 1. 
Witty, Paul A. The Army Program for 
I}literates. El. Engl. R. Feb., 44. 
“Youth Problem” in Watseka, There's No. 
M. F. Egdorf. Sch. Man. Jan., 57. 
Youth Thinks of the Future. H. Boodish. 
Sch. R. Dec., 42. 


BOOKS 


the general education program to 
determine how well it helped stu- 
adjust themselves socially, 
personally, and vocationally. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press. 210 pp. $2.00. 


dents 


Eleanor Ahern. The Way We 
Wash Our Clothes. A practical dis- 
cussion of problems of 
washing different materials, using 
laundry equipment, and removing 
stains from clothes. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett Co. 140 pp. $2.00. 


various 


Anne Pierce. Home Canning for 
Victory. Preserving, pickling, and 
dehydrating as well as canning are 
the means described of utilizing 
the products of the victory gardens. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co. 106 
pp. $1.50. 


Ruth Wyeth Spears. Home Dec- 
oration. Suggestions on how to im- 
prove the interior cf homes with 
fabric and thread. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett Co. 149 pp. $2.00. 


Ruth Wyeth Spears. Better Dress- 
making. Includes discussions of all 
phases of dressmaking from the 
materials themselves to trimming 
the completed garments. Well illus- 
trated. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co. 256 pp. $3.00. 
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HE tederal government spent 
more than $300,000,000 in 1942 to aid 
education. This is the largest amount 
of federal funds ever made available 
to the states and territories, individual 
schools, and agencies sponsoring edu- 
cation. It is not likely that that sum 


Regular Funds: 


Emergency Funds: 


WPA—for school buildings 
WPA—educational program 


Leaflet No. 70) 


FEDERAL FUNDS SPENT FOR EDUCATION 


NYA aid for college and high school students. 16,180,391 


War-Defense training in colleges 
War-training in secondary schools. _..... 99,704,280 
War-education facilities for congested areas 54,294,597 


230,689,916 
Other Federal Funds for Education: 

For income from national forests for roads and 

schools 1,670,043 
Receipts under mineral leasing act 2,562,985 
Receipts under Taylor Grazing Act 449,289 
U. S. Office of Education 2,364,377 
Howard University 760,756 
Public Schools Panama Canal Zone 483,007 
Education of Indians 8,056,070 
U. S. Military Academy 3,578,198 
U. S. Naval Academy 2,493,661 
Four State Marine Schools 100,000 
National Training School for Boys _— 344,320 
Education of CCC enrollees 1,803,000 


(Table based on facts published in the U. S. Office of Education pamphlet: 
Federal Funds for Education 194041, 1941-42. U. S. Office of Education 


will soon be reached again unless som 
new event takes place in the federal 
state educational relationship, for « 
ample, the proposed veterans’ educa 
tional program. Nevertheless, Und 
Sam has been and will continue to b 
a potent financial figure to educaton 


FeperaL EpucationaL Expenpirures Durine 1942 


Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts... § 5,030,000 


Agriculture experiment stations 6,926,207 

Cooperative agricultural extension service... 18,956,918 

Vocational education below college grade... 21,768,122 

Vocational rehabilitation 3,030,000 
$55,711,247 | 


_ 25,846,520 
18,785,939 
15,878,189 


24,365,706 
$310,766,869 
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